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THE ROPE-LADDER. 
A Story of Real Life. 
By R. D. GREEN-PRICE. 





IN TWO PARTS. 





PART THE FIRST.—CHAPTER I. 


“mal HERE is little need to search for romance— 
eae «it comes unbidden. The ordinary acci- 
HZ dents of daily life teem with adventure, 
| Ma and the assumed horror of the world for 
’ sentiment and expression only tends to 
accentuate those inner poetical and imagi- 
native feelings, that are possessed by all 
but the brutal and the depraved. Nowa 
School Inspector is ostensibly a very ordi- 
nary creature, and goes through his daily 
routine of work generally in a very matter- 
of-fact and prosaic way. To conceive an 
Ms ©imaginative inspector of schools going his 
rounds with a heart and brain as big as Goethe’s is in the opinion of the 
unsentimental world to commit oneself to an obvious absurdity. Still, 
that which I am: going to relate is strictly true, and it may be none the 
less interesting if a poetical story is encircled with a very prosy setting. 
I did not court adventure in the least at the time that the even current 
of my matter-of-fact life was so strangely disturbed, but circumstances, 
which I am going to relate, threw me unbidden into the arms of a 
dilemma of which I am sure my best friend would not have given me 
the credit for having been the victim. . 
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I was positively forty years old when the curtain drew up on this 
eventful history, and my wife (for I am, I candidly own, in every sense 
a family-man) had taken more than her share of domestic cares in 
bringing up a large family. My duties naturally kept me a good deal 
away from home. Still there was no happier home than ours, nor a 
luckier fellow in all life’s accidents, at the time I wish particularly 
to allude to, when, in a fit of good nature I exchanged duty with a 
brother official, and found myself in a large north-western county on a 
tour of school inspection. 

It was a large charity school in one of those throbbing centres of 
industry that I was visiting, and well do I remember that autumn day, 
when, with the feelings of a stranger, I entered this model school for the 
first time. The exquisite variety of nature outside contrasted with the 
formality within. Everything from top to bottom was exactness itself. 
The building, the rooms, the passages, the yards, the playgrounds, were 
all squareness and stern formality. Prose was in absolute possession 
here, and poetry was an outcast. The master, the mistress, and the 
matron, were prim and stiff to a point not far short of irritation, and the 
poor little objects of the charity, the children of both sexes, in different 
departments, all bore in their dress and deportment the same uniform 
tension, and seemed to be worked up like pieces of machinery. The 
under teachers and pupil teachers, all dressed alike, gave me the same 
impression, and I might involuntarily have fallen into the same groove 
and drifted into the sublimity of commonplace had I not noticed, or 
fancied that I noticed, a languishing, listless, uninterested look among 
the children, which roused my best nature, and encouraged me to say a 
few kind words to them after a short examination, at which every answer 
came like clockwork, set in motion by the wand of the teacher. I told 
them how pleased I was as a stranger to see them. I complimented them om 
their answers, their clean faces and hands, and all their precise accomplish 
ments ; but my words seemed to find no echo in their hearts—it was as 
if they said to themselves: “We knew this all before, it is our daily 
mechanical duty, and we are drudges.” So I determined to launch out a 
little further, perhaps a little out of my depth, and I told them that I 
hoped they were preparing themselves to undertake the great warfare of 
life in their separate ways, and how their teaching there was a mere 
stepping-stone to destine them for their future callings. And, seeing 
that I had gained their attention for the first time, I was emboldened 
to go on, and believe that I waxed really eloquent when I reminded 
them that each one, in his or her own way, if they only had industry, 
perseverance, and honesty, could climb that great historic ladder of fame 
to which we all aspired, notwithstanding the difficulties they might have 
to encounter before getting their foot firmly placed on even its lowest 
rung. I wound up of course by quoting Shakespeare to them : 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Whieh taken at the flood leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. - 
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“ But beware,” I said, again speaking in Shakespeare’s words: 


Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder 

Whereto the climber upwards turns his face, 
But when he once attains the utmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees, 
By which he did ascend. 


The simplicity of Shakespeare went straight to their hearts. 
A slight murmur of interest was the momentary reward of my efforts ; 
but I could see that I had touched a chord of interest, especially in the 
appearance of a young girl whose bright sparkling eyes of intelligence, 
and, I am bound to say, whose good looks momentarily diverted my 
attention, where it was my business to notice everything. She seemed 
one of the youngest teachers, and I could hardly fail to notice that the 
habitual stiffness of the establishment sat very ill at ease on those pretty 
shoulders of hers, but I pas#ed on, merely saying to the mistress : “ You 
seem to have some rather young teachers; how are they chosen?” 
“Some are recommended by governors of the school, sir, and some are 
taken in charity and apprenticed, if their characters warrant it. That 
youngest girl is an orphan recommended by a great man in Liverpool, 
a governor, and is to be apprenticed next week ; she is the daughter of 
a sea captain who was drowned, and she will have a little money when 
she is of age, so they sent her to me to keep her out of mischief, and 
give her the means of making herself useful some day, if she ever wants 
it. I fear she has hardly settled down to our rules yet. Hers is a 
curious character, and I can’t quite make her out.” 

“T am glad to hear her guardian has acted so wisely towards her,” 
was all my reply, as signing the book and detailing my inspection, I 
took my leave of the place, and hurried off to the hotel. 

In a couple of hours I was at the station en route for Carlisle, where 
my work took me the next day, and soon deep in a magazine essay as 
the train rolled steadily on. I had forgotten the inspection and its 
uninteresting surroundings. 

It was dark before I reached my destination, but once at Carlisle I 
knew my ground well, and alighting from the train I called the porter 
of the County Hotel adjoining the station, to take my portmanteau and 
secure me a room. Just as I was preparing to follow him, a lad, 
apparently nearly grown up, ran up and offered to carry my official bag, 
which I never trusted out of my sight. His offer was politely declined, 
but he still seemed to persist in hanging about, so I said civilly (for he 
appeared well dressed, with a long Ulster coat on): 

‘What do you want, my lad?” 

“To go with you, sir.” 

‘* Well, but where to? I am at my journey’s end here, and am 
stopping at the hotel.” 

“ Anywhere—to the end of the world, sir, if you like!” was the 
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rather startling reply, and I turned round and looked him full in the face 
—a nice clean, bright face it was too, that seemed to mean what it said, 
although it appeared to shrink from my scrutiny. I began to be puzzled, 
for I saw the interview on one side at least was intentional, and I had 
not the heart to turn on my heel, and leave him. 

“Tf you want to speak to me, my lad, take a turn along the station 
and we will have it out here.” 

And full many a turn we took before coming to a full stop. 

“Well, young man,” said I, “‘ what can I do for you?” at the same 
time giving him an inspector’s look. He was about five feet four inches 
in height, wearing a black low-crowned hat of somewhat antiquated 
shape, a large woollen comforter round his neck, and a long Ulster coat 
down to his heels of a dark grey mixture, such as may be seen upon 
‘*‘ dummies” in ready-made tailoring establishments. His face, so far as 
I could see it, was a trifle pale, but there was no dejection in his eye, 
or trace of illness, or even anxiety about him. He was probably 
en route for school and had missed his train, and finding out who I was, 
was bent on improving the occasion to get the promise of some school- 
master’s place out of me ; but then what could he have meant by those 
last words, “To the end of the world.” 

Although he hesitated for a moment before replying to my question, 
his answer, when it did come, was perfectly open and free, without the 
symptom of a falter or a stammer. 

“TI came from the charity school this afternoon and travelled by the 
same train that you did. I chanced to hear that you were going on to 
Carlisle by the five o’clock train, and I seized the opportunity when the 
children went to tea, and the usual grace had to be got through in the 
presence of the teachers, to slip away.” 

“Why, lad, you do not mean to say you have run away, and have 
stopped me here to tell me about it? Come, go back directly by the 
next train! Iam the last person you should have come to. It is my 
duty to be your enemy.” 

“ But I think you will be my friend,” was the quick reply. “ Listen, 
sir. Those hateful walls shall never surround me again as their prisoner, 
I have seen enough of the dull, driving, bitter régime which turns each 
inmate into a stone, to trust myself there a moment longer. You, sir, 
stirred my smouldering thoughts into a blaze in those few generous 
manly words of yours to the children. I saw in your face my deliverer. 
I regard you.as my hero, and I never hesitated in casting before you my 
future in life.” 

Here then was a nice dilemma for the elucidation of the official mind. 
It was annoying, to say the least of it, to find my little harangue bearing 
already such unpleasant fruit, but I tried to turn it off by saying: “My 
good boy, this is all very well, but if you are dissatisfied with your 
present lot, you have parents or guardians ; to them it is your duty to go 
and state your troubles, or perhaps the parish authorities will listen to 
you. Iam a comparative stranger here. What can you expect me to do 
for you? Besides, the Government does not allow me to interfere with 




















‘I'm net a boy, but a girl.” 
See ‘‘ THE ROPE LADDER.” 
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children or teachers out of school. I am in a responsible position, and 
am not permitted to deal in sentiment.” 

I made up my mind that this would end the discussion between a 
grave official personage and a hare-brained lad, and I fully expected a 
flood of: tears and the request of the loan of a few shillings for the 
return journey. Instead of this, the same soft determined voice, only 
in lower accents, came to me: 

“You fail, I think, sir, to understand me. I am not what you take 
me to be. I am Fortune Fuller!” 

“Fortune!” I thought. “ What a queer name for a boy !” 

“T am not a boy, but a girl!” 

“ A girl!” I said stammering, and then ten thousand things rushed 
through my brain—home, wife, position, character, everything. Here 
was I at dead of night at a railway station, engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with a girl dressed up as a boy who had run away from her legal 
guardians. These thoughts came in a flash, and then I listened : 

“T am the daughter of the late Captain Fuller, master of the 
“Kestrel,’ trading between Liverpool and the West Indies. He went 
down with his ship about a year ago, and I was left an orphan; my 
mother having died before I can reniember. I was committed to the 
guardianship of-my poor father’s shipping agents, who made interest 
through the Mayor of Liverpool to get me safely lodged where you saw 
me to-day. I was brought up a good deal on board my father’s ship 
with my brother, who died of fever in a West Indian port on our last 
voyage. He was twelve months older than I. I can tell you the name 
of every rope and spar and sail, I can box the compass, and have often 
helped to navigate the ship. Those were really happy days of freedom, 
when my brother and I, barefooted, scampered over the decks from morn 
till night. These are his clothes, the only relic I have of him. I often 
have tried them on, and like them better than my own. I love them 
better than ever-now, for they served me as a disguise to find you out, 
my protector and guide.” 

I had not the breath to check this extraordinary outburst ; I tried to 
gasp out something which would stop this girl or lad, or whatever it was, 
that had picked’ me out as ‘the victim of its ambition, but I signally 
failed in the attempt. What a fool I was not to see from the first that I 
was imposed upon, and to have declined an interview! What a cold- 
blooded brute I should be if I turned a deaf ear to such a story as this, 
if true, and yet what on earth had it all to do ‘with me, merely a school 
inspector? I could not set up an orphan school on my own account. 
What would my wife and family say to that? And yet I was interested 
in spite of myself, and, yielding to the temptation, looked this strange 
creature quietly but steadfastly in the face. 

“Yes, sir,” she continued, “I was sixteen yesterday, and the day 
helped to set me thinking that come what may I could stand imprison- 
ment no longer. How I longed and prayed for the opportunity of 
escape! You, sir, in those warm loving words to the little outcasts 
of the people, gave me courage, and I sprang away in a moment, confident 
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that in that kindly heart of yours there would be a little place for me 
if I only pleaded honestly and earnestly for it. You cannot, will not, 
turn me back.” 

If men sorely tempted only thought the right thing at the right 
moment there would be no complications or sorrow in existence. All I 
wanted now was the strength of a resolve. As I measured the pavement 
under our feet as we paced up and down, a thousand half-dreams, half- 
realities, went like electric shocks through my brain and still left me a 
prey to uncertainty. I had always believed myself a man with some 
little decision of character. For the moment it seemed to have deserted 
me. I still let her go on, and thereby sealed my fate. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, sir; I want to find that ‘ladder’ you 
spoke of. I have thought of nothing but the rope-ladder of the 
‘Kestrel’ ever since, and wondered if I could ever climb any other but 
that one; and then I felt that it was you, and you alone, who were 
distined to lead me towards this ‘ladder,’ and I have grown happier 
every moment at the thought of carrying your bag from the station, and 
pouring out my feeling to you, as any poor girl or boy might do for the 
first time in their lives. I have health, strength, courage, and hope. 
Beyond this I have trust in you. Order me as you like. I will try and 
obey—in everything except returning to the place where you found me 
this morning.” 

I never heard a young girl speak in so determined atone. The die 
was cast. I had a tender place in my heart in spite of myself, and for 
the first time in the course of ten minutes I trusted myself to speak. 

“ This is a bold stroke of yours, my good girl. I must not stop now 
to talk of its propriety ; you put your case so strongly that I can scarcely 
refuse to believe it. I will so far believe you as to take care of you until 
something can be done for you. But two distinct conditions I must 
exact—you must treat me as a father and implicitly obey me.” : 

A small white hand escaped from the long Ulster sleeve and slipped 
into my hardened palm, and an almost whispered, “ I promise this,” was 
all the reply I had. That little faint pressure, so pure, so earnest, 
tingled through every bone and sinew, and seemed to open up a fresh 
channel of interest. I am determined to say that word in spite 
of the world and its sneering. There was nothing stronger than 
interest in my whole heart and nature. She had given me her 
confidence. I had promised my protection. That is all. I don’t 
care, or I didn’t care a fig at that moment for what the world 
might say. I knew I was right; but unfortunately our best actions 
are the very ones that are used against us by our enemies, and the 
virtue of the heart is no protection against cowardice or calumny, 
What I did was, in a worldly sense, distinctly wrong; and yet my heart 
when appealed to told me I was distinctly right. Who is to decide these 
nice points of morality in an age when impudence and assurance are the 
passwords to success, and the man who thinks nothing of woman’s 
honour, her nature, and her temptation, is more applauded than the one 
who puts himself in the wrong in order to do her a'little right? Chivalry, 
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in all that concerns woman, is mere Quixotism nowadays. A man is 
considered a fool if he gets into a scrape for a woman, even if his inten- 
tions are pure. Who can wonder at it when men are permitted to laugh 
virtue to scorn, and to take innocent characters away regardless of con- 
sequences? In what I did there was some distant spark of chivalry and 
some far-away dreams of kindliness and charity. 

Pulling myself together, however, I said : 

“Now, Miss Fortune, we must be going. Your disguise must be 
kept up, I suppose. But where is your bag?” 

“T have none. I burnt every vestige of clothing except what I am 
wearing to escape unnoticed and avoid detection.” 

“This adds to our difficulties ; but it can’t be helped. Come with 
me!” 

Walking into the hotel where I was a little known, I said to the 
manageress : “ Miss James, I have found a young friend who has missed 
his train for Edinburgh to-night on his way to school, and have taken 
compassion on him. I shall want a second bedroom and sitting-room 
upstairs.” 

To the expectant porter I added significantly, ‘The lad has lost all 
his luggage.” , 








SWISS HOLIDAYS. 





O the dictum that “Life would be 
tolerable if it were not for its amuse- 
ments,” it may be added that amuse- 
ments would be insufferable if it were 
not for their drawbacks. If fish were 
to rise at every cast, if guns were never 
unloaded just as the woodcock flashes 
by, if we could count with certainty on 
that unplayable “service” at lawn 
tennis which we only achieve on an 
average once in six weeks, if we could 
invariably defy Alfred Shaw’s bowling, 

i and if our arrows never missed the gold, 

in short, if success were constant and failures unknown, our sports would 

soon pall upon us. The amari aliquid that Horace talks about, the smack of 
bitter that gives an appetite, is necessary to impart a zest to our pleasures ; 
and especially is this the case in the matter of holidays. We go away 
every autumn in obedience to a deep-rooted superstition which tells us 
that it is desirable to abandon a comfortable home, with presumably good 
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sanitary arrangements, for stuffy lodgings at the seaside, just vacated by 
scarlet-fever patients ; or for drainless inns on the Continent, reached only 
after enduring unutterable miseries in crossing the Channel, and dusty 
discomforts for many weary hours on the other side. But we take the 
rough with the smooth, and enjoy it all, just as we enjoy a picnic all the 
more because the trifle has oozed into the lobster salad and the forks 
have been forgotten. A holiday in the Alps is not without its draw- 
backs. As far as mountaineering is concerned, it may be questioned 
whether any climber ever accomplished an entire expedition without 
doubting at some period of the day whether he was not an utter imbecile 
to be there, or at any rate without echoing the sentiment of the Irishman 
who apostrophised Mont Blanc: “ Arrah, thin, and it’s meself would 
sooner be climbin’ ye if ye was rolled out flat and sown with praties.” 
When your guide rouses you at 2 a.m., and you try in vain to swallow 
a muddy compound which he fondly and delusively calls coffee ; when, 
by the light of a torch that only makes darkness visible, you stumble up 
the pine-clad cliffs, barking your shins against roots and your head against 
branches ; when you find yourself hanging for a couple of hours on a 
steep ice-slope in the teeth of a furious north-easter, which chills you to 
the marrow and dashes the ice in your face from the steps that the guides 
are cutting above you ; when the man in front. suddenly develops a pro- 
pensity for slipping in a place where there is every chance of pulling the 
whole party into a Bergschrund of which you can only see that the walls 
run down and down till they end in darkness; when you are consumed 
by fleas in a chilet or by mosquitoes on the lake-side; when the provisions 
have been left behind or have been finished before nightfall, and you 
have some fifteen or twenty miles between you and civilisation ; when 
small worries are frequent and big catastrophes threaten, a man must be 
exceptionally endowed with never-failing enthusiasm and good-humour if 
at no period he doubts within himself whether the game is worth the 
candle, And yet, in spite of all drawbacks, I believe that to the tired- 
out Londoner, the hard-worked man of business, or the wearied politician, 
there is no tonic like the air of the glaciers, no recreation, in its etymo- 
logical sense of renewing exhausted forces, like mountaineering, whether 
on a grand ora small scale, The fresh breeze, the healthy open-air life, 
the exercise of the muscles, the steady struggle with difficulties, the 
glorious scenery, the rosy sunrise on the snow, the wild storm that drives 
the clouds in eddying wreaths beneath one’s feet, the glacier torrent 
flashing through the pines, the Alpine roses clustering over the boulders, 
the ever-varying hues of rock and snowfeld and lake—all these are 
elements of the sort of enjoyment best suited to a summer holiday. 

It was nearly twenty years ago that, as a boy just fresh from the 
public school where the present editor and I were class-fellows, I made 
my first acquaintance with the great ice-world. Of course I went the 
regular round. To see something of the Lake of Geneva, to go to 
Chamouni and over to the south side of Mont Blane, to cross the Theodule 
Pass to Zermatt, then round by the Rhone Valley to Interlachen and 
Grindelwald, then back by Lucerne and Baile—this was considered the 
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whole duty of man in the way of Swiss travel. With the addition of 
the Engadin, the same tour satisfies a good many people nowadays. But 
there was one incident in that trip which was distinctly connected with 
mountaineering. I was crossing the Glacier des Bossons when my guide 
directed my attention to some pieces of old clothing and other débris on 
the ice. Being of an age little given to sentiment I paid scant heed to 
his representation of the possible importance of these relics, and it was 
not till afterwards that I learnt they were doubtless remains of Dr. 
Hamel’s party, who were carried away by an avalanche in 1820 in 
attempting the ascent of Mont Blanc. They had lain in the glacier for 
more than forty years before the advance of the ice brought them to the 
surface; and some other articles subsequently found—human bones, 
clothes, leaves of a Latin book, and part of a lantern—are now treasured 
in our little museum of curiosities at the Alpine Club. It was not till 
three years later that I was seized in good earnest with the mountaineering 
fever. Oddly enough, the very first mountain that I ascended was one 
that was reckoned in those days to involve a very hard climb. No doubt 
modern familiarity has engendered contempt for its difficulties, but 
nobody can look at the needle of rock which towers over the rest 
of the Oberland Mountains without recognising the fact that an ascent 
of the Finsteraarhorn can never be child’s play. I confess that I 
found it trying to the nerves. I have a distinct recollection of a certain 
chimney of rock, with a tremendous precipice below it, that could only 
be scrambled up by a series of wriggles in which hands, feet, and back 
seemed all to be called into action at the same time; of the aréte which 
has been defined as an indefinitely narrow ridge with a perpendicular 
precipice of infinite depth on one side and a steeper and deeper one on 
the other ; of the breaking away of a snow bridge, when I suddenly found 
myself suspended over an apparently bottomless crevasse, and gazing up 
at the sky through the hole which I had made in the snow. I could not 
help wondering whether the rope by which I was hanging, and which was 
reducing my waist to wasp-like proportions, was likely to give way, in 
which case, following the precedent of Dr. Hamel’s party, my remains 
would have formed a subject of interest about half-a-century afterwards. 
I remember, too, that our night was by no means pleasant. We slept in 
a cave on the side of the Rothhorn, where we were packed as close as six 
Claimants in a four-wheeled cab; and I still vividly recall the attacks of 
what Germans call the “ devouring kangaroos” of the night that abounded, 


Ye gentlemen of England, that live at home at ease, 
How little do ye think upon the dangers of the fleas! 


Looking back, I fancy that the pleasure of the expedition was not so 
much in the accomplishing as in the having accomplished it, and I should 
not wonder if this is the case as regards a good many apprenticeships to 
the climbing craft. But when real mountaineering enthusiasm is once 
kindled, scarcely any difficulties or disappointments can damp it. My 
first visit to the Engadin was some fifteen years ago. The waters of St. 
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Moritz were then much affected by Italians and to a less extent by 
English, but Pontresina was a small village that visitors had scarcely 
more than discovered. The “ Krone”—barely a quarter of its present 
size—and the little “Steinbock” were, I think, the only inns in the 
place, and guests were welcomed by the landlord instead of having to 
curry favour to obtain accommodation at all. It is sad that the old 
friendly inns are passing away and are being replaced by huge caravan- 
serais, where, as somebody has said, you are known as a number and treated 
as a cypher. I cannot help regretting the cosy little room at the 
“ Krone,” where Liszt’s most brilliant pupil used to discourse to us the 
loveliest music as we sat in the twilight, letting the strains of the 
Moonlight Sonata fall softly on our ears, and watching the swaying pines 
and the white torrent and the huge glacier that flashed like silver armour 
on the breast of the giant mountain opposite. It is curious how the 
“‘ Capuchin,” the wonderfully shaped mountain that is known to all 
visitors to Pontresina, gains as it is approached, rather than loses, in 
point of resemblance to human physiognomy. It is probably a couple 
of thousand feet from the top of the monk’s cowl to the end of his 
beard ; two huge crags form his eyes; another constitutes a gorilla-like 
nose ; and fallen rocks and ice give the semblance of a grayish beard, 
which rests on the glacier below. You may, or may not, recognise the 
likeness without having your attention specially directed to it, but when 
your eye has once seized it, you can never look up the Roseg valley 
without meeting the stony stare of that ogrish countenance. Though I 
do not class myself among the idiots who would much rather see a rock 
like the profile of the Duke of Wellington or a hummock of ice in the 
shape of a camel, than any of the real beauties of Nature, I confess that 
such a gigantic “counterfeit presentment” as the Pontresina Capuchin 
interests me as something uncanny. 

In 1866 there were still some unclimbed summits in the Engadin ; 
and I recall among my pleasantest memories a week spent in exploring 
the range lying between the Bernina Pass and Bormio. One of my guides 
was Jenni, the famous climber, who, being roped to Professor Tyndall 
when they were carried away by an avalanche, jumped down a crevasse 
in the hope of stopping their course, but was dragged up again by the 
rope, nearly bruised to death, and finally just managed to pull up at the 
edge of a tremendous precipice. My other guide was Fleuri, who has 
now, I believe, some fame as the local photographer, and who was 
certainly one of the best and cheeriest cragsmen that I was ever roped to. 
We slept out under stones and in shepherds’ huts; we conquered the 
Corno di Campo and a couple of other peaks, between ten and eleven 
thousand feet high—are not their names written in the classic pages of 
Ball’s Guide?—we spent a week of almost uninterrupted enjoyment. 
Almost—for on one occasion we chose the wrong peak in the misty 
morning, and only discovered our mistake after a hard day’s work had 
brought us to the top. On this Jenni laid himself down flat on the 
summit and simply swore steadily for five minutes, giving me an unex- 
pected experience of the wealth of the German language in vigorous 
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anathemas. On the next day we had a further disappointment. We 
found what we believed to be an entirely new pass, not marked in the 
maps, and, as we assumed, never before trodden by mortal foot. Alas! 
our exultation was suddenly dissipated by the discovery of a button. 
Fancy the feelings of Columbus if the first object that met his eye on 
the coast of,San Salvador had been a garter with a Spanish maker's 
name on the buckle! Figure to yourself the disappointment of Barto- 
lomeo Diaz at finding an old pair of boots of European fashion among 
the common objects of the sea-shore at the Cape of Good Hope! 
Similarly, we were crushed by that odious button, and were only half 
consoled by Jenni’s suggestion that it had formed part of the nether 
garments of some contrabandista who had made his way over the 
mountains with Italian tobacco, and that no ordinary and legitimate 
traveller had preceded us. 

Having hunted up the diaries of at least a dozen Swiss holidays for 
the purpose of compiling this paper of reminiscences, I found myself 
somewhat embarrassed with excess of material. Few kinds of sport 
bear long descriptions ; a fifty minutes’ burst with the hounds is very 
good to take part in, but usually very dull to read about; and if I were 
to describe one-tenth of the mountaineering expeditions that crowd upon 
my memory, my readers would doubtless be unspeakably bored. But 
before passing on to other topics, let me give a short account of a 
single ascent that is, I am persuaded, one of the finest in the Alps. 

The Jungfrau has always been one of the most interesting of the 
giants of the Oberland. It has been said that every Swiss peak goes 
through three phases—first, it is pronounced inaccessible ; then, a stiff 
climb ; and finally, an easy excursion for ladies, Nine years ago, at any 
tate, the Jungfrau had not reached this last stage—the ascent was 
reckoned long and laborious, and not unattended with difficulty. It had 
never, so far as I am aware, been previously accomplished in a single 
day, and sixteen or seventeen hours had frequently been occupied merely 
between the Faulberg Cave and the summit. 

It happened that at the end of six weeks’ mountaineering I arrived one 
evening at the Aeggischhorn Hotel, with only one day to spare before 
starting on my return journey. The weather was glorious, and it was 
tantalising to have no time to try the mountain which I had often 
wished to climb, but which various circumstances had prevented me from 
attacking. But after all, the snow was in first-rate order, my comrade 
and I were in excellent training—why not start at once, avoid a night 
with the fleas at the Faulberg Cave, and, at any rate, get as far as 
possible? There was a full moon, and, after a night with less than an 
hour in bed, we left the hotel at 1 p.m. and made our way across the 
Marjelen See, the waters of which had just disappeared, stranding scores 
of icebergs which seemed for the most part to have taken human shape, 
and looked in the moonlight like an assembly of Lot’s wives. Once 
upon the great Aletsch glacier, we had to disentangle ourselves from the 
labyrinth of crevasses which lay between us and the comparatively level 
ice stream above ; and there was some difficulty in scrambling along the 
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snow bridges and tongues of ice, by which we had to cross the dark 
gulfs. One thing that always strikes me on such occasions is the 
profound silence that prevails—the habitations of men, even the grazing- 
grounds of beasts are far out of earshot; the rocks are locked in an icy 
surface ; even the torrent that brawls and rushes down the valley in 
huge waves during the day, now only makes itself heard-by a sullen 
murmur which faintly echoes along the hill-side. It was not until we 
arrived (at about five o’clock) at the Faulberg Cave, that the sun over- 
topped the mountains—the glacier started into life at its touch, and we 
began to hear the musical plash of the tiny streamlets falling into the 
vaults of ice below us. The snow. was in perfect condition. A hard 
frost had crusted its surface so that it bore our weight famously, and 
we made rapid progress. At the foot of the Kranzberg we took to the 
crags, which are steep enough, but fortunately do not possess the quality 
of slithering off in huge masses, that makes slate and mica rocks so 
objectionable. It is particularly awkward to trust one’s weight to a 
substantial-looking projection, and to find that, like china dusted by a 
housemaid, it “comes to pieces in your hand.” At last we reached the 
base of what Mr. Ball describes as one of the longest and steepest snow 
slopes in the Alps. One’s impulse is to speak of a perpendicular 
wall—which would be nonsense; I only know that as I looked up and 
saw the sky through the legs of the man just above me, a speculation 
as to how we should ever get down again passed wonderingly through 
my mind. The two huge clefts which traverse the slope, and for crossing 
which a ladder is often required, were both bridged over with snow, and, 
though one bridge gave way with our leading guide, who dangled for 
half-a-minute over a chasm of which the two blue walls of ice ran 
down and down until they were lost in darkness, another was promptly 
selected, and in a few minutes we found ourselves upon the “ Sattel,” 
down which the guide, Bischoff, with two travellers, had been hurled by 
an avalanche only a fortnight earlier, and had lost his life. Above was 
shining the huge beacon of ice which forms the summit of the Jungfrau, 
and the ascent of this frequently requires three or four hours when steps 
have to be laboriously hewed out of the hard ice. Luckily, however, 
the snow was on this occasion in such a condition that the axe was 
scarcely brought into play at all, and in less than an hour from the 
Sattel we stood on the top of the Jungfrau, having occupied just nine 
hours and three-quarters from the Aeggischhorn Hotel, of which about 
eight hours and a quarter had been spent in actual climbing. Of the 
sublimity of the prospect, I would rather think than speak. It was, in 
Coleridge’s words, 


A sight to dream of, not to tell ; 


and it is not by constructing a catalogue of its beauties that I could 
hope to convey any vivid notion of them to my readers. We basked in 
glorious sunshine for more than one hour on that pinnacle, surveying the 
great ice-world close to us, and the green fields and dark forests and blue 
lakes far below. Then we effected in safety a descent which required 
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some caution, and returned to the hotel in time to scandalise the diners at 
table-d’héte by the sort of appetite that an expedition of eighteen hours 
to the top of the Jungfrau and back had not failed to induce. 

“But is not mountaineering unjustifiably dangerous?” I am often 
asked. Well, in more than a dozen autumn holidays in the Alps, I have 
met with one accident and only just escaped another. I was once on an 
expedition with the well-known Alexander Lochmatter when some 
drifted snow which, without our knowing it, covered a crevasse, 
suddenly gave way, and down we both went, being of course roped 
together. If this had happened ten yards higher up, or ten yards lower 
down, we should have gone to the bottom of the crevasse, and should 
have been there still; but at the precise place where the snow gave 
way a gigantic block of ice had fallen athwart the cleft some five-and- 
twenty feet down. On this, which a coating of snow had made fairly 
soft, we providentially lodged, and though Lochmatter was at first 
stunned, and I received some awkward bruises, we eventually escaped 
with little damage. On another occasion the guide (Christian Lauener) 
and I were just going to cross a broad ice-couloir, when he noticed 
a falling pebble or two, and stopped. In a quarter of a minute a 
tremendous avalanche thundered down of which the pebbles had been the 
precursors. Then we crossed as rapidly as possible, but had only just 
done so when down came another avalanche, bringing with it some 
thousands of tons of snow. Christian confided to me that he had never 
been in such “ Angst und Bange” in his life; and I confess that the 
sound of the rushing mass—half-hiss, half-roar—dwelt unpleasantly in 
my ears for some time. But, after all, a couple of mischances in some- 
thing like five hundred days of holiday-making, is no very large proportion. 
I have rarely yachted, but I have not escaped being run down by a 
steamer ; I have only shot for a few days occasionally, but I have been 
in serious danger of my life from a double-first-classman with spectacles 
and a tendency to shoot at his neighbours’ legs ; and I am told that 
hunting is not without its risks, and that even the mild archer occasionally 
succeeds in putting out an eye or two. So I do not believe mountaineering 
to be especially dangerous. 

I am not, however, one of those fanatics who fancy that Switzerland 
is not to be enjoyed except by climbing. There are now a number of 
mountain inns, which are annually getting more popular, where it is 
possible for the most indolent person to enjoy glacier air and lovely 
scenery. Such resorts as the Aeggischhorn, the Bel Alp, Miirren, 
Pontresina, and St. Moritz are too well known to require description 
here ; but I may mention one or two others which are less hackneyed, 
and for that reason are more attractive tome. Foremost among these 
is the inn near the head of the Maderaner Thal. That valley joins the 
St. Gothard at Amsteg, a dozen miles or so from the Lake of Lucerne, 
and the hotel is perched among the highest pine-woods, distant 
between three and four hours from Amsteg, at an altitude of some 
4,500 feet. There is a good mule-path up to it, but no carriage road, 
and doubtless the absence of the latter has hindered it from becoming 
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more rapidly popular. It overlooks the pyramidal Bristenstock in 
front, the snow-clad buttresses of the Oberalp on one side and the 
granite cliffs of the Windgelle on the other, while the distant view is 
only bounded by the serrated ridge of the Spanort gleaming bright in 
the dim distance across the northern sky. Higher up, within an hour's 
walk from the hotel, is the Hufi glacier of which the: whiteness is 
dazzling, simply because by some freak of Nature the medial moraine, 
that generally makes a glacier look disappointingly dirty, has here no 
existence ; and the giant iceberg shines out unsullied on the flank of the 
huge precipice that heads the valley. A semicircle of fine snow-peaks 
affords occupation for the mountaineer; pine-woods give grateful 
shade in sultry weather ; and there is an abundance of gigantic waterfalls, 
which, if they were in the Valais, would probably receive from the 
natives a vulgar name and be railed off with a charge for admission 
to the view. Limits of space prevent me from entering into particulars 
of other mountain resorts; but I may just mention Scesaplana in the 
Priittigau, Stachelberg in the Linth valley, and Santa Catterina over the 
frontier by Bormio, as affording excellent quarters. I wish there were 
some good inn near the head of the Rhine valley, where there are 
grand mountains which would well repay more attention than they have 
yet received ; but this remains still a desideratum. I wish, too, that some 
people coming into Switzerland by Bile, instead of going by rail to 
Lucerne, would leave the train at Aarau, and drive down past the lovely 
lakes of Halwyl and Baldegg, which are utterly unknown to Englishmen 
and scarcely figure in the guide-books. They will have a charming expe- 
dition, by lake-side and forest, with snow-peaks standing grandly up in the 
background, and they will find the Ochs at Hitzkirch a capital inn. 
Nor should North Switzerland continue to be neglected. It is at present 
in the words of a German guide-book, not English-spoilt (noch nicht 
verenglandert). At Weissbad, Gais, and other villages in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sentis range, there is capital accommodation at absurdly low 
prices, and the country near the Lake of Constance, though only here 
and there mountainous, will well repay exploration. 

Over the border the Tyrol affords a splendid holiday ground, of which 
a comparatively small portion is yet known to tourists. There is, I 
think, more individuality about the Tyrolese than about the Swiss. 
Their customs, their superstitions, their amusements, possess, like their 
scenery, peculiar characteristics. As an illustration of their superstitions 
I need only observe that a few years ago a member of the Alpine Club 
found a priest actively engaged, with bell, book, and candle, in driving a 
demon out of a hump-backed tailor, who was evidently affected with 
delirium tremens. After some hours of exorcism the tailor sank down 
exhausted, and at the same moment a dog in the yard below uttered a 
tremendous howl. Thereupon the priest announced that the evil spirit 
had left the tailor and entered the dog, which he ordered to be shot 
forthwith. It is satisfactory to learn that this miracle was duly recorded 
by a local paper with a glowing tribute to the skill of the church in 
subduing the powers of darkness. 
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One of the Tyrolese marriage customs is peculiar, and could scarcely 
be introduced with comfort into this country. It is the fashion for the 
village poet to confront the bridegroom before the assembled guests, and, 
with brutal frankness, to describe in doggrel rhymes the old love affairs 
of the bride. If the bridegroom be a man of spirit he replies, also in 
seemingly impromptu verses, to the effect that in the first place he gives 
no credit to the aspersions on the lady’s fame, and that in the second 
place he does not care in the least if they are ever so true. I remember 
a case in which the bride was a fair young thing of forty summers ; the 
bridegroom seemed some ten years younger, and from his air of intense 
dejection it was evident that melancholy had marked him for her own; 
and so, probably, had the lady. He was vainly endeavouring to extract 
joviality from some very sour wine, and I could only infer that the cata- 
logue of his future wife’s amourettes must have been as long as the 
mille e tre of Leporello’s master. The custom with regard to wedding 
presents is excellent. In England the guiding principle is to buy things 
which look more costly than they are. In the Tyrol there is no deception ; 
everything is paid in hard cash. The wedding guests march up in turn 
to a table at which sits the godmother of the bride, and deposit their 
money in a huge brass dish. Then the bride presents a glass of wine, 
and the bridegroom a bun, to each contributor, and then there is a “dance 
of honour,” at which all kinds of rough jokes are played upon the 
unhappy pair. 

Wonderful people for dancing are these dwellers in the mountains. 
Never will fade from my memory a dance in a little shed high among the 
glaciers of the Stein Alp, when I was paired off for the evening with a 
young herdswoman of tremendous proportions and extraordinary agility. 
I was a mere child in her arms, which, after the fashion of the moun- 
tains, were both clasped round my waist. She plunged wildly round, 
she skipped across the room, she bounded back like an indiarubber ball, 
she gave mighty stamps on the floor, she uttered excited howls at intervals. 
Modesty prevents my saying how far this magnificent performance was 
supported, but I fear that when, after being whirled round at the rate of 
forty miles an hour from 9 to 11 P.m.—no change of partners being 
allowed—I slunk off to bed, she considered me a very poor creature. 
When I left the neighbouring inn at 9 o’clock next morning she was 
dancing with unabated vigour (having begun about 5 o’clock on the 
previous afternoon), and for all I know she may be dancing still. 

I should have liked to say something about Swiss and Tyrolese music, 
about the rifle shooting, the wrestling, the local Parliaments, and other 
subjects of which I have gained some knowledge by going out of beaten 
tracks; but I forbear, with a painful consciousness that I may have 
already wearied my readers with reminiscences that are perhaps less 
interesting to the general public than to the reminiscent. 


Herpert P. THomas, A.C. 
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BOHEMIA’S LAND. 


A Sone or THE SEAson. 


HICH is the way from the crowded city, 
To a land of shadow and silent peace, 
Where women can love and men can pity, 
And tears from sorrowing eyes may cease ? 
For the toiling town is harsh and hollow, 
And hate points eastward, envy west ; 
Though many may fall, yet some will follow 
To a home of dreams and the haven rest. 
For the love of heaven, stretch forth your hand, 
And point the way to Bohemia’s land. 





Where are the fields and their emerald cover, 
The wayside flowers and travelling cart, 
The new-found love and the long-tried lover ? 
They are better by far than our feverish art. 
We are sick unto death of jealousy’s fetter, 
The secret dagger, the ceaseless strife ; 
There’s triumph in fame, but freedom’s better ; 
So give us a taste of a wandering life. 
The senses sicken as fancy’s hand 
Paints endless love in Bohemia’s land. 


Bohemia’s ways are strewn with flowers, 
Her children free from the revel of wine ; 
Her dust is slaked by the sweetened showers, 
"Neath covering trees they toast and dine. 
When care creeps close, why away they wander 
To seek whatever the mind loves best ; 
For hope endures when the heart sees yonder 
A purer life and a surer rest. 
How many despise, but how few withstand, 
The ceaseless joys of Bohemia’s land. 


To the fields away ! for Nature presses 
On toiling foreheads a balmy kiss ; 
There’s nothing so sweet as her wild caresses, 
No love more full to the lips than this. 
God grant, my brothers, when all is over, 
And holiday hours cut short by fate, 
That. the sense of flowers and scent of clover 
May soften sorrow and silence hate. 
Old Time soon measures the fatal sand, 
And the curtain falls on Bohemia’s land. 
Ciement Scorr. 
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“WHATS IN A NAME?” 


By H. C. Coapr. 


ELL, ma’am, I'll take the apartment. 
As I said before, I should have preferred 
the rooms on the first floor ; but as you 
have a permanent lodger there—by-the- 
way, a lady, I fancy—judging from the 
singing and playing I heard when I 
came in.” 

“ Yes, sir, a lady—an actress—Miss 
Willoughby, of the Pantechnic Theatre.” 

“ Ah! I’m very fond of theatres— 
used to go to them very often when I 
had occasion to visit Melbourne.” 

“Melbourne! You're from Australy 
then, sir?” 

“ Yes, been out there nearly twelve years. Come back to have a look 
at the old country. Then I suppose, Mrs. ” (glancing at the land- 
lady’s card) “Mrs. Bland, we may consider it settled. I'll order my 
luggage to be sent in from Euston Station. You have my card. Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Bland.” 

And after this fashion was it that George Reynell, having that morn- 
ing arrived in London from Liverpool, which port he had, as we have 
heard him tell Mrs. Bland, recently reached, coming from Australia, 
found himself installed at No. 100, Torrington Square—a neighbourhood, 
according to the dictum of a fellow-passenger, strictly genteel, though — 
not exactly fashionable. 

George Reynell was a tall, well-built, handsome fellow, thirty-four 
years of age, wearing a colonial beard, in which-——as Mrs. Bland after- 
wards observed to her handmaiden Sarah—a pair of wrens might have 
built their nests, and he be none the wiser. His father had been a 
Liverpool merchant who, coming to grief by reason of unfortunate specu- 
lations, had died, leaving a wife and two sons with barely sufficient means 
to support existence. Mrs. Reynell survived her husband but by little 
more than a year. Their common home thus broken up, the young men, 
both well educated, found themselves thrown on their own resources with 
some £1,200 as their joint patrimony. The brothers differed widely 
from each other in their characters and habits. William, the eldest by 
two years, was of a susceptible organization and gentle nature, being 
fonder of literature than of any active pursuit. George was gifted at 
once with high courage and great bodily strength. Moreover, while 
William took greatly to heart the fallen estate of the family, George 
viewed their misfortune philosophically, as one to be remedied, not 
lamented. He at once resolved to emigrate, and urged his brother to 
accompany him to Australia. William had already a position as clerk in 
a good house of business, and although the work was far from suitable to 
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his tastes, he shrank from encountering the perils and hardships of 
emigration, so allowed George to set forth alone. 

For about four years the brothers maintained a tolerably regular 
correspondence. Then it chanced that two successive letters written by 
William to George failed to reach the latter. The first was sent by a 
vessel which foundered at sea with all on board. The second must have 
reached Australia about the time when George was quitting one locality 
for another seven or eight hundred miles distant. After this the younger 
brother sought intelligence respecting the elder through the Liverpool 
house to which he had been attached. One of the partners (a friend of 
the late Mr. Reynell) replied that William, though steady at his work, 
had never made a secret of his dislike to business, and that some months 
since he had suddenly announced his intention to quit, not only their 
service, but Liverpool itself. What he intended to do, or whither to go, 
he had never informed the partners. Beyond these meagre details George 
could learn nothing. Year after year passed by, and no news came, 
until at length the prosperous colonist abandoned hope, and concluded 
either that the only relation he had in the world was dead, or that the 
career, whatever it might be, for which he had thrown up his elerkship 
had proved disastrous, and that his natural pride prevented his admitting 
his failure even to his own brother. 


George Reynell had never married. His pursuits had always been: 
agricultural, and he was now a considerable landowner, but his estates 


were in very primitive regions. He might have espoused more than one 
landed heiress of the early settler pattern; but the association of his 
younger days as regarded the other sex rendered any such match utterly 
distasteful to him. When, in course of time, a longing to. see England! 
once more came over him, it may be that, conjointly with a faint hope of 
learning something about his brother, there lurked within him indistinct’ 
aspirations on the subject of an English-born wife. The gratification of 
his desire to make the voyage to the old country was rendered the easier: 
by the fact that he could leave the management of his affairs to a young 
man named Winston, of good English descent, and a thoroughly practical’ 
farmer, who had come to Australia half-a-dozen years back, and for whom: 
he had formed a sincere friendship. 

As Miss Willoughby (generally spoken of by Mrs. Bland as her 
“ drawing-room lady ”) was the next morning passing along the hall, om 
her way to the rehearsal at the Pantechnic, the door of the front parlour: 


‘was opened, and the newly-arrived lodger presented himself, also on: 
the point of leaving the house. When the eyes of the two met, George: 


Reynell’s countenance assumed an expression of undisguised admiration, 
Miss Willoughby’s of curiosity not unmingled with surprise. Reynelt 
hastened to open the street-door that the young lady might pass out. 
It would doubtless have pleased the Australian to know—which he did 
not—that Miss Willoughby, as she drew up the window of the cab 
waiting for her, peeped slyly at him as he turned to re-enter the house. 
Mrs. Bland appearing as the cab drove off, her new “ parlour gentle- 
” at once engaged her in conversation with the remark: “ Very: 
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handsome the young lady up stairs is—even in her plain dress. She 
must be something wonderful on the stage.” 

“You ought to see her, and judge for yourself, sir.” 

“That I most certainly shall—ay, and this very night. Miss 
Willoughby, you said. Not married, 1 suppose ?” 

“No, sir; leastways if she is her husband must have the worst of 
tastes ; for a lonelier life no woman can lead than she does.” 

George Reynell was only able to account for the satisfaction which this 
intelligence afforded him at a later period of his stay in Torrington Square. 

Miss Willoughby was regarded by Mrs. Bland as rather “a stand-off 
sort of young person.” Unimpeachable in her conduct, prompt in her 
payments, she was silent as to her antecedents, and carefully avoided 
any gossiping conversation with her landlady. Great then was the 
astonishment of the latter when her “ drawing-room lady,” on returning 
home that. afternoon, stopped her in the hall, and after a few preliminary 
observations, asked very pointedly what was the name of the gentleman 
who had just taken her ground-floor rooms. 

“On the card he gave me it’s Mr. G. Reynell,” was the reply. “Of 
course I can’t undertake to say for certing that is his name ”—this with a 
suspicious glance at Miss Willoughby—* people goes by what names 
they thinks fit, as you know, miss.” 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Bland;” and, slightly blushing at the marked 
allusion on the subject of names, Miss Willoughby passed on. 

“So,” thought the landlady as she bustled down to the lower regions, 
“she’s took already with my new gentleman. He certainly is a personable 
man, and seems to me how he’s took with her too. Hum! I must keep 
my eye on the pair of ’em. I won’t have no goins on in my house ?” 

A fortnight passed without the slightest symptom of any “goins on” 
between her two lodgers becoming apparent to the vigilant Mrs. Bland. 
And yet, could the actual truth respecting them have been revealed to 
her, she would have learnt that while Mr. Reynell occupied a certain 
portion of Miss Willoughby’s thoughts, he himself was daily and hourly 
becoming more deeply enamoured of the fair actress. He went nightly 
to the Pantechnic Theatre, a fashionable house, at which in the select 
places, and he never occupied any other, evening costume was de rigueur. 
He never failed—discreetly hidden behind the faded curtains—to be at 
his window when Miss Willoughby left the house ; and he had so care- 
fully noted her movements that he seldom missed getting a view of her 
when she returned home. 

George Reynell could not but note the effect of the actress’s charms 
upon other men who chanced to sit near him at the theatre, and though 
often driven wild with jealousy by their more or less unblushing com- 
ments upon his charmer, his simple heart found a never-failing balm in 
the reflection that none of these worshippers were privileged, as he was, 
to pass day after day and night after night with but a foot or so of com- 
bined ceiling, joists, and flooring between themselves and the divine 
creature in question. 

One morning Miss Willoughby (quite unintentionally) defeated her 
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adorer’s vigilance by leaving home on foot nearly an hour before her 
accustomed time. She walked straight to a well-known photographic 
depét. Manifestly the object of her visit was known to the attendants. 

“We haven’t yet received Mr. Harold Mortimer,” a dapper young shop- 
man at once said to her, “ and we suppose he doesn’t mean to let himself 
be shown in carte-de-visite before his appearance. No doubt we shall 
have him later in cabinet and half-life.” 

“Thanks ; you're very obliging. Good morning.” 

In explanation of the foregoing, Mr. Harold Mortimer was an actor, 
not only of provincial but of transatlantic reputation, whose approaching 
débfit in London was exciting a certain interest in theatrical circles. He 
had been a professional comrade of the young lady whom we find 
inquiring for his counterfeit presentment. Knowing, as the latter did, 
his faith in his calling, and his superiority to petty devices, she was not 
surprised to find that he had refrained from allowing his appearance 
to be heralded by the puff preliminary which the photographic studio 
cheaply offers. 


It happened that Reynell one afternoon reached the house-door at the 
very moment when Miss Willoughby alighted from a cab and ascended 
the doorsteps. An encouraging smile of recognition on the part of the 
fair girl elicited from the Australian the observation that her looks did 
not betray the fatigue which might have been expected from her late 
severe work at the Pantechnic. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, with well-feigned surprise, “you know I act at 
the Pantechnic?” 

“T saw you play last night.” 

“For the first time?” archly. 

To which, as he followed the fair querist into the hall, glad that his 
crimsoning countenance was hidden from her, he replied : ‘‘ No, I’ve been 
often to see ,” naming the piece then running. 

“ What do you think of the piece?” 

“T—TI think a—a great deal of the lady who plays ——,” naming 
her part in the piece. 

This brief dialogue had brought the speakers to the foot of the 
stairs, where they now faced one another, and where they were 
suspiciously regarded by Mrs. Bland, who was not aware that they now 
spoke together for the first time, and who had just ascended from her 
own quarters with a letter in her hand. “From New York, miss,” she 
said sharply, giving Miss Willoughby the letter. 

The gladness depicted on the actress’s countenance as she scanned 
the handwriting on the missive was not lost on the observant Reynell. 
Left alone with the landlady, the latter beckoned the former into his 
room, and, having closed the door, began, & propos de rien, to pour forth 
his soul in praise of Miss Willoughby, concluding his remarks with : 
“It does seem wonderful that she has never married.” 

“My goodness, Mr. Reynell! How can you be sure she isn’t 
married ?” 
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“* Of course she is not, Mrs. Bland. She wears no wedding-ring.” 

Parsing up her mouth, and casting down her eyes, Mrs. Bland said 
oracularly : “ Ah, these stage ladies! One never knows whether they’re 
married or single—or anything else!” With which she walked demurely 
from the room. 

Anything else! Reynell felt very much disposed for the moment 
to rush after the landlady, and force her to retract the insinuation 
contained in the words. 

The next day our Australian awaited in vain his divinity’s accustomed 
departure to rehearsal. She did not quit the house from morning till 
night. An agreeable surprise, however, awaited him when he returned 
from his afternoon’s walk. Sarah, on opening the door to him, gave 
him a note, saying, with an ill-suppressed grin: “ From the lady upstairs, 
sir. I’m to take up your answer.” 

Breathlessly and tremulously he opened the missive, which ran thus: 
“Miss Willoughby presents her compliments to Mr. Reynell, and 
requests that, should he be disengaged this evening, he will join a 
few professional friends who are coming to spend this evening with 
her.” 

‘“My compliments, Sarah—to Miss Willoughby I mean—TI shall be 
most happy to—to—I will do myself the honour of waiting upon her 
this evening.” 

‘Very well, sir.” Then confidentially : “‘ There’s hices and cakes for 
twenty hordered.” 

Miss Willoughby’s party proved a great success, albeit having in 
Mr. Reynell’s eyes the one drawback that he was able to say very 
little to her. En revanche, he himself found much favour in the eyes 
of Miss Brackley, the principal singer of the evening, whom, on his part, 
he thought nearly as charming, and who certainly was quite as handsome, 
as the hostess. 

The acquaintance formed between Mrs. Bland’s two lodgers rapidly 
ripened into a sincere frienship on the part of her “ drawing-room lady,” 
and a deep attachment on that of her “ parlour gentleman.” Mrs. Bland, 
who began to scent a match in her house, took occasion, about a month 
after Reynell’s arrival, to hint as much to Miss Willoughby. “Indeed, 
you are quite mistaken,” being all she could obtain in the way of reply, 
she said, laughing: “I wish I was as sure of always getting two good 
lodgers like you and Mr. Reynell as I am that you'll, one of these days, 
be Mrs. Reynell!” This expression of the landlady’s conviction was 
met by a profound silence. 

“Silence gives consent,” thought Mrs. Bland. Her next attack was 
directed against Reynell. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” she began, with a familiar giggle, for she 
knew the subject she was about to broach would not be disagreeable to 
her “ parlour gentlemen,” “ but the notion has got into my noddle that 
you—ha ! ha! ha!—you won’t go back to Australy all alone.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! P’r’aps you'll hardly believe me, sir, but I—I’ve 
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give it as my opinion to somebody as shall be nameless”—pointing to 
the ceiling—“ that she’ll one o’ these days be”—in a whisper—“ Mrs. 
Reynell. And she didn’t say me nay. That’s a fact, Mr. Reynell, as 
sure as eggs is eggs.” 

“Mrs. Bland, do you really mean that——-?” 

But Mrs. Bland, having made her point, had left the room. 

Mrs. Reynell! Mrs, Reynell! The prophetic words seemed to 
ring again through George’s throbbing brain. 

“ [ll speak plainly to her this very day!” hesaid to himself. “Why 
not now—yes, now? [I'll send up to know whether she will see me.” 
And, as if fearing lest his courage should cool, he rose to ring the bell. 
At this very instant he heard the street-door shut. He looked out, and 
lo! Sarah was descending the steps, bonnet on head and doorkey in 
hand, evidently bent on some hurried domestic mission. A four-wheeled 
cab passing the house, she hailed the driver, stopped to have a few words 
with him, then, as the man drew up at the door, she re-entered the 
house, and was heard to run upstairs. Reynell opened his door and 
looked out. Half-a-minute might have elapsed when the girl came down, 
carrying a travelling-bag. As she appeared to be in great haste, he did 
not attempt to stop her, and, unwilling to seem on the watch, closed his 
door. Presently heavy footsteps were heard crossing the hall and 
ascending the staircase. The same heavy footsteps, after sounding over- 
head, in due course slowly descended. Looking from his window, 
Reynell perceived the cabman carrying a large lady’s travelling basket. 
Then came the ring of female voices and the noise of lighter footsteps 
upstairs. Miss Willoughby and the landlady were coming down. They 
rapidly passed his door. Surprised and alarmed, he rushed to his 
window—in time to behold the object of his silent worship enter the 
cab, and to hear her hurriedly direct the driver to the Euston Square 
Station. 

The street-door having been closed, Mrs. Bland entered the front 
parlour, evidently brimming over with news. “TI daresay,” she began, 
‘you'll be as much astonished asI am. A telegram came an hour ago 
as called my young lady down to Liverpool, Ah! I see the news has 
shook you, Mr. Reynell. Miss Willoughby will be back in three weeks, 
so at least she says ; p’r’aps she’ll write to you.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she will.” And in the hope that she would, her forlorn 
adorer found a modicum of relief. 


“ Who’s this new man underlined in Shylock at the Pantechnic?” 

“Oh, he’s very clever—a decided acquisition to high-class dramatic 
art !” 

“ English or American ?” 

“ English—well known in the provinces ; been for the last four years 
in America.” 

The object of these questions and answers was that Mr. Harold 
Mortimer, concerning whose photograph we have heard Miss Willoughby 
making somewhat particular inquiries. He was now about to appear as 
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Shylock, and the lady who was announced to play Portia with him was 
‘Miss Willoughby herself. 

Since his fellow-lodger’s departure for Liverpool, Reynell had taken 
so little interest in theatrical matters as not to have observed that she was 
shortly to reappear at the Pantechnic in the play of “The Merchant of 
Venice.” ; 

It was after an absence of a month instead of three weeks, that an 
early telegram warned Mrs. Bland that her “ drawing-room lady ” would 
return the same day. Mr. Reynell stood on the doorstep, ready to 
receive the truant fair one. Smiling, and with little apparent surprise at 
his presence, she met him cordially, though calmly returning the ardent 
pressure of his hand. The poor fellow was too overjoyed to speak. It 
was for her to break the silence, which she did very abruptly with: 
“I’m off to rehearsal—I play Portia to-morrow; of course you'll go. 
Better let me get you a stall-ticket—you'd find none left if you mquired 
yourself. There will ‘be a great house—good-bye. I shan’t be at home 
this evening—see you to-morrow.” 

Reynell failed not to remark upon the discrepancy between her 
friendly manner and her apparent eagerness to prevent him from follow- 
ing her to her own apartment. But-no time was allowed him for remon- 
strances, and before he could even stammer out his satisfaction at her 
return she had flown lightly upstairs. 


Mrs. Bland’s “parlour gentleman” had witnessed the first, and, it may 
he added, completely successful, appearance of Mr. Harold Mortimer. 
Our friend was no dramatic critic, but he recognised the new actor’s 
exceptional powers. The occupant of a neighbouring stall astonished 
him by the assurance that the seemingly old, bent, ugly Shylock was a 
man in the prime of life and exceedingly handsome. He had known 
Mr. Harold Mortimer in America, and had paid him a visit that very 
morning. But in truth “the Jew that Shakespeare drew” possessed 
little interest for Reynell, who had scarcely eyes for any character on the 
stage but “the young doctor of Rome.” The play concluded, he 
hurried from the theatre, jumped into a cab, and was driven rapidly 
home. He made this excessive haste because Miss Willoughby had 
invited him to meet a small party of her friends at a supper given in 
honour of the night’s performance. He found that he should have more 
than one hour to wait before he could set eyes on Portia in her own 
proper character. A single arrival emboldened him to follow suit. 
Entering the drawing-room with a beating heart, he was disappointed at 
finding that the hostess had not yet appeared. The only person in the 
room was a tall handsome man. f 

“ Allow me to introduce to you Mr. Harold Mortimer.” Thus said 
Miss Willoughby, who had glided in after Reynell. “Mr. Mortimer, 
this is the gentleman I have mentioned to you—Mr. George Reynell.” 

Mr. Mortimer started, perhaps more wildly than he had ever done on 
the stage. “Good God!” he said. “Is it possible? George! My 
brother !” 
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“ William ! William! . I had given you up for dead.” 

And the brothers were locked in one another’s arms, presenting 
a nature-prompted situation which few scenic effects could have 
rivalled. 

“George, dear old boy, with that backwasdamen’s beard I should 
have met you in the street without knowing you.” 

“As for you, my dear Will, but for your Jew’s beard and extra- 
ordinarily old face I should have recognised you on the stage to-night, in 
spite of your ‘Mr. Harold Mortimer.’ But how atrange it is, Will, that 
you and Miss Willoughby should have 

“‘ George, there’s nothing so very strange. This is not Miss Willoughby 
at all. She took that asa.stage-name. She was Miss Winston. She 
is Mrs. Reynell—my dear wife. We have been attached—well, never 
mind how long. We were married a month ago, at Liverpool; almost 
immediately after my arrival there from New York, and we have sinee 
been making our wedding-tour in the Lake Country.” 

George turned exceedingly pale, and a sensation of faintness came 
over him, insomuch that he was obliged to lean upon a chair for support. 
Mrs. Reynell, noting these symptoms, and comprehending their origin, 
by way of diverting her husband’s attention, asked him what he thought 
of the little surprise she had got up for him. 

“ Surprise, dear Edith?” he exclaimed. “It’s a real climax to a 
sensational drama !” 

‘“‘Stay awhile”—here Edith turned to George, now recovering his 
self-possession—“ it’s not complete yet. The manager of your property, 
whom you have so often mentioned to me, is—my brother !” 

‘*That good fellow, Harry Winston, your brother! Well, your real 
maiden name certainly did seem familiar to me, but I was too much 
taken aback by William’s announcement to dwell on that part of his 
story. However, I daresay you won’t be sorry to hear that I intend to 
take Harry into partnership on my return. But now reflect for a 
moment—you, Edith, and you, William—what years of unhappiness we 
might have been spared but for your, to my mind, absurd theatrical 
practice of assuming false names !” 

“Right, George, my friend ; your chronicler here goes with you to 
the fullest extent.” 

“‘ In some cases, as in yours (one and the other), it is done because you 
have adopted a profession on which the society you have been accus- 
tomed to looks shyly ; in others, because Grosvenor and Cholmondeley 
read better in the bills than Brown and Jones. I have sometimes asked 
myself why, if there is any virtue in the system, barristers and doctors 
should not equally figure under strange appellations in the courts and by 
the bedside, the better-born among them contenting themselves with 
plebeian pseudonyms, those of humbler extraction covering up their 
origin with elegant extracts from Burke and Debrett.” 

“To tell you the truth, George,” said William, “I have often, since I 
reached my present position, repented having taken a name other than 
my own ; and as Edith will in future play as Mrs, Reynell, I can see no 
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reason against my sinking the Harold Mortimer of my salad days, and 
presenting myself to the public as William Reynell.” 

“ Perhaps,” Edith added, “I deserve a degree less of George’s sensible 
castigation than my honoured lord here. At least I did not stray from 
my initial letter. From Winston I became Willoughby. I must in 
candour admit that I only chose the name because when Harry and [lost 
our mother and only surviving parent, Harry deciding to emigrate, there 
entered into my share of our small inheritance sundry household articles 
marked with the family W. But see, George, here comes one of our 
profession who is entirely innocent of the fault you denounce. Miss 
Brackley ”—that damsel had just entered—‘“ was born Miss Brackley, has 
never been anything but Miss Brackley, and will remain Miss Brackley 
until !” Edith Reynell’s eloquent eyes were significantly fixed upon 
her brother-in-law, prophetically too, as was afterwards demonstrated; 
for not only did George Reynell return to Australia accompanied by a 
beautiful and accomplished wife, but it is parochially recorded that his 
wife’s maiden name was Helen Brackley. 

George, wisely resolving to have no secrets from his fiancée, confessed 
to her the love at first sight that had gone nigh to make him propose 
marriage to his own brother’s wife. William himself becoming also 
enlightened on the point, to each and all was furnished an additional 
argument against the curious custom—admissible in one profession alone 
—which enables its members, through their entire career, to shelter their 
identity under an alias. 








THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CALCUTTA STAGE. 


By Mr. Danete. 






FHAT very clever actor, as Boaden 
. called Cherry, who lived between 
1769 and 1812, once formed a 
scheme to bring out a theatrical 
company to Calcutta, which was 
then talked about as a land of silver 
fountains and golden sands. <A lac 
of rupees was offered to the walking 
gentleman. “What is a lac of 
rupees?” asked the actor to whom 
Cherry made the proposal. “Do 
you know what a lack of money is?” 
asked Munden, who was standing 

near. “Yes.” “Well, a lac of rupees means exactly the same thing.” 
The lack of money is all the actor has as yet found in Calcutta. What 
became of Cherry’s scheme I know not, but not until 1867 was the first 
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regular theatre opened in Calcutta (Lewis’s Royal Lyceum Theatre), a 
corrugated iron erection in the middle of the Maidan (plain or common). 
‘That truly versatile actress, Mrs. G. B. W. Lewis, née Rose Edouin, was 
the life and soul of the performances in this theatre. The company con- 
‘sisted chiefly of her family and relations, and were all colonial; and 
though we might afterwards have seen better companies in Calcutta, 
many thanks are due to Mr. and Mrs. Lewis for what they have done for 
Calcutta theatre-goers, and many of their old friends would be glad to 
see them back here again. About this time a house was built for Italian 
opera. Mr. Lewis afterwards built the Theatre Royal, Chowringhee 
Road, and removed his company there. 

At the end of season 1873-74, Mrs. Lewis gave out that they were 
retiring from Calcutta and the stage, and not until their return to 
Melbourne was any attempt made to supply Calcutta with another 
company. Then a meeting was held at the Town Hall, “to consider a 
proposition for bringing out to Calcutta in the approaching cold season a 
first-rate theatrical company from England.” A number of the leading 
men of the town were elected members of the theatrical committee, for 
the purpose of collecting a subscription of Rs. 65,000, to cover estimated 
liabilities for the season of six months. The hon. secretary shortly after- 
wards received a letter from Mr. Collette, in which he said he was willing to 
negotiate about taking a company to Calcutta for season 1875-76 ; and 
another from Mrs. John Wood, in which she said she was prepared to 
bring the St. James’s company out, and play for six months for a sub- 
scription of Rs. 80,000, in addition to receipts on public nights. So 
far so good, and Calcutta thought at last, ‘‘ We may have a good theatre.” 
Meantime certain residents of the town formed themselves into the 
“Corinthian Theatre Company (Limited),” and commenced at once to 
build a theatre, under the management of Mr. George Anderson, who had 
been a “ utility” in Mr. Lewis’s company, and opened a telegraphic com- 
munication with a London agent for a dramatic and burlesque company. 
On this the first-formed theatrical company dissolved, and left the way 
open to the Corinthians. The upshot of this was, Mr. E. English arrived 
in Calcutta with a comedy and burlesque company, containing the follow- 
ing artists: Misses Annie Baldwin, Ges Smythe, Marion Inch, Edith 
Wilson, Sallie Turner, Marie Kean; Messrs. William Holston, Henry 
Walton, Henry Cornwall, Charles Vere, C. A. White, Henry Jordan, 
Jarvis Vincent. This company proved successful; and the following 
season (1875-76) saw three theatres open at one time in Calcutta: the 
Opera House, with Mr. English’s company, ‘with whom Mr. Charles 
Mathews appeared for a time during the season; Mr. Lewis’ dramatic 
company at the Theatre Royal; and Miss Alice May, with her English 
opera troupe at the Corinthian Theatre. Mr. English died during the 
season, and left his company at the Opera House next door to destitute. 
‘The Lewis’s, finding their old patrons did not countenance them as in 
days gone by, shook the dust of Calcutta the ungrateful from their feet, 
and went on to Bombay. Nevertheless, season 1876-77 found the 
Corinthian Theatre under Mr. Anderson occupied by a company from 
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England, headed by Miss Bessie Edwards, late of Malle. Beatrice’s 
company, and Mr. G. 8. Titheradge. During the season Mr. Anderson 
confesses to have made a large profit. There was also a small French 
opera company in Calcutta that year, but all who had anything to do with 
that lost. 

Season 1877-78 ought to have been a pecuniary success. “They had 
good houses, and the company consisted of Misses Fanny Enson,’ Bessie 
Edwards, Milly Seymour, Kate Warden, Dora Santon, Messrs. G. F. 
Leicester, Edwin‘ Shepherd, F. Shepherd, Geo. Thorne, F. C. Tuell, 
J. C. Buckstone, jun., C. A. Cowdery, and a small English ballet troupe 
under Miss Fanny Brock, principal danseuse ; and I was going to leave 
out poor Minnie Williams, a mere child of great promise, who, at the end 
of the season, sailed with Miss Bessie Edwards and others of the company, 
and went.down in the barque “ James Service,” off the coast of Western 
Australia. The management held out the hope that Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
would visit Calcutta on her way to Australia, and Mr. Sothern on his 
return from the Antipodes, though we had a tragic star in a Mr. 
Boothroyd Fairclough, who gave us “Richard IIL,” “ Hamlet,” and 
** Richelieu.” The critics thought much of his performance ; but it was 
‘before empty benches, while “The Pink Dominos” drew crowded 
houses. 

Season 1878-79 found the following artists engaged for Caleutta by 
Mr. George Anderson, of the Corinthian Theatre: Misses Louise Willes, 
‘Marie de Grey, Gertrude Doré, Annie Taylor, Edith Willes, Alma 
Santon, Messrs. G. J. Titheradge, F. A. Palmer, Harry St. Maur, Frank 
Seymour, G. Crofton, and Lingham. The season commenced on the 
16th October; on the 6th of January Mr. Anderson’s insolvency was 
announced to the members of the company, and on that date the 
Corinthian Theatre was rented over their heads by Dr. Silvester, a 
professor of modern magic. The Theatre Royal was leased by a variety 
company, under the well-known Indian Negro-minstrel, or rather Bengali- 
minstrel, Mr. Dave Carson. The Opera House was engaged by an 
Italian opera company. However, the Corinthian company came to 
some terms with Mr. Dave Carson, and opened at the Theatre Royal on 
the 13th January, and played there until the end of the season. Since 
then Calcutta has had no dramatic company, and this, its last season, was 
in many ways an unlucky one. The three daily papers returned their 
free passes to the lessee on account of an insult offered to one of their 
number, “ The Statesman,” and stated that no further notice would be 
taken of the performances until an apology was made, and no notices or 
advertisements appeared in these papers until the company reopened at 
the Theatre Royal. 

During season 1879-80 they had a sort of burlesque company for a 
short time; but during 1880-81 there was nothing in the way of 
amusements but a couple of rival circuses. 

The receipts at the Corinthian for a season have been over Rs. 100,000, 
and I don’t suppose the expenses could have been much over Rs. 60,000. 
The prices for admittance are not low, considering what you get for your 
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money. Boxes to hold six, Rs. 30; boxes to hold four, Rs. 20; 
orchestral fauteuils (the greater part of the ground floor), Rs. 5; balcony 
stalls, Rs. 4; stalls, Rs.3; pit (holds 500), Rs. 1. There is no gallery. 
With these prices, and often crowded houses, the theatre should pay ; the 
fact of the matter is the theatre has paid, but unscrupulous managers 

‘have ruined the whole thing, disgusting both actors and audiences; yet 
I fancy any respectable manager, coming to Calcutta with a hard-working, 
good all-round provincial company, would find it to his profit. 








“HOME, SWEET HOME!” 


By Crare Lovett. 





OSE, my pet, where are you?” 
“Here, father, by your side.” 
“That’s right, my dear, keep close, 
keep close.” 
“I was only gathering one of those 
wild roses, father. They are so beautiful!” 
“Ay, ay, my child. I daresay they 
are very beautiful, but these eyes can’t 
see them. Let me touch it, my dear, let 
mesmellit. Ay, it is very sweet, but not 
so sweet asmy Rose. Not half so sweet. 
Come along, my pet, and keep close.” 
The speakers were proceeding along a country road in the evening 
of what had been a broiling July day. One was a pretty, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed maiden of some ten summers, the other was a man of about 
fifty years of age. Both were very poorly clad, indeed they were almost 
in tatters. The man carried in his left hand a bag which contained a violin 
and bow. In his right was a small bundle, while upon his breast was a 
card, upon which was written the one word “Blind.” Both of them had 
evidently travelled far that day, for they were dust-covered, and looked 
thoroughly worn out. The child now obeyed her father’s request, and kept 
close to him. Slowly they walked along the road, until at last the man 
stopped, and opening his bundle, handed the child half a biscuit. 
“Here, Rose,” he said, “this is all you can have at present. Eat 
that slowly, it will ease your hunger.” 
“‘Didn’t you say we should come to a village before long, father?” 
‘‘ Yes, my dear, I did. Look ahead, and see if you can see the spire 
of a church in the distance.” 
The girl shaded her eyes with her hands and looked ahead. 
“‘ Yes, father,” she replied, “I do just see a opine rising out of the 
trees, but it seems a long way off.” 
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“No, it is not very far. Come, Rose, take my hand, we shall soon 
be there.” 

The poor child heaved a little sigh, and taking his hand they once 
tore proceeded. Before long they came to the village of Staunton, 
and the blind fiddler, for such he was, entered the Plough Inn, and 
‘asked the landlord whether he should play him a tune in return for 
some refreshment. ‘And my little Rose shall sing you a song,” he said. 

The landlord, a big burly fellow, for whom music had no charms 
whatever, replied that he had no time to pay attention to such a thing, 
but his wife, catching sight of pretty dark-eyed Rose, pulled her husband 
roughly by the arm, saying: “Get out with you! the child shall sing 
a@song!” And the host of farm labourers muttered an approval. 

“ Here,” cried one of them, taking Rose in his arms, and hoisting her 
on to an enormous beer-barrel. ‘Stand thee there, lass, and let us hear 
thee sing a song, and do thee sing well, and we will each give thee a 
copper.” And once more the men signified their approval. 

Blind Bob Barnett, he who, before he went blind, had a good position 
in the provincial orchestras, raised his violin to his shoulder, and soon the 
beautiful notes of “The Last Rose of Summer” rang through the old 
building. Blind Bob was a capital player, and even the hard-hearted 
landlord stared in astonishment. Put he stared considerably more when 
little Rose commenced to sing. She had a very pretty voice, and well 
knew how to use it. Her audience listened very attentively until it was 
finished, then a collection was made, and Rose had several coppers placed 
in her lap. 

“‘T say, lass,” said one of the men, “can thee sing ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’?” ; 

“Yes, sir,” replied Rose, “if my father will play it. But he don’t 
like me to sing that becauee ee 

“Hist, child!” whispered blind Bob, “we have nothing to get a 
lodging. Sing it, Rose.” And once more Bob raised the violin to his 
shoulder, and this time struck up the plaintive air of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” Then Rose commenced to sing; but no sooner did she get to 
the lines, ‘ Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home,” than Blind 
Bob let the bow glide off his instrument, and, sinking on a stool, burst 
into tears. 

‘Oh don’t, father!” cried Rose, leaping from the barrel, and placing 
her little arms about his neck, “ I won’t sing any more.” 

‘* What ails thee, man?” asked one of the labourers. 

‘Oh, sir, he never likes to sing that,” said Rose, “ because it puts 
him in mind of mamma. That was mamma’s song before she died, oh, 
ever so long ago!” ; 

** Poor little thing!” murmured the landlady, handing the child a 
few more coppers. ‘“ Here, my dear, sit down with your father, and eat 
this”—placing a plate of meat in her hands—“ and you will be refreshed.” 

Roth father and daughter were very glad of it, and there they sat until 
darkness came over the country. ‘then blind Bob, led by his daughter, 
went forth. 
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*‘ Rose,” said Bob after they had walked a little way, “it is a warm 
night. Shall we sleep under the hedge as we have before? We shall 
save the little money we have, and on the morrow we shall be able to get 
to London.” 

“Tf you wish it, father, I am quite willing.” 

So it was decided, and in the long grass under a hedge crept Rose 
and her father. Poor Bob was tired, and very soon he dropped off to 
sleep. Rose lay down, but for a very long time she was wide awake 
and looking at the starlit skies, thinking maybe of her mother. Soon, 
however, Nature got the better of her and she too slept. 


“ Rose, my child! Rose, it is time to go, isn’t it? It is daylight, 
isn’t it, Rose?” 

No answer. 

“ Rose,” continued Bob, as he stretched out his hands on all sides 
‘Rose, my pet, where are you? Rose!” 

Alas! the pretty voice of his child made no response. 

Blind Bob started to his feet, the cold perspiration upon his brow ;, 
his breath came in short quick gasps, and then as though bursting from: 
his very, heart he shrieked : “ Rose! Rose!” 

And the wood in front of him gave back the echo, “ Rose! Rose!” 
“Oh, my God!” he moaned, “where can she be—where is my child # 
Rose! Rose !” 

At this moment a waggoner came down the road, and seeing 
Bob frantically waving his hands, he asked: ‘“ Well, mon, what ails: 
thee?” 

“My child!” replied Bob, “I have lost my child!” and he ex- 
plained that he and his Rose had been sleeping under the hedge, and 
that she had suddenly disappeared. The waggoner picked up the violim 
and the bow, which he placed in Bob’s hands. . Then he looked about on 
all sides, to the right and to the left, but no child met his eyes. 

“She may have gone flower-gathering,” said the waggoner. 

“She may,” replied Bob. ‘I will set me down here and wait 
awhile.” 

And sit down he did, and tune after tune he played, hoping that the 
sound might catch her ears, but hour after hour passed away and still 
his. child returned not. He continued to sit there, however, until a 
wayfarer informed him that night had again set in, and not until them 
did Bob rise and totter off, muttering: “Lost! Lost! Nay, stolen— 
stolen in her sleep !” 





Ten years passed away. Blind Bob had been travelling all over the 
country, but not one word did he hear of his lost child. Those who 
had known him in better times, when he was in the orchestras of the 
provincial theatres, took compassion upon him and inserted advertise. 
ments in many of the papers, both London and provincial, but ne 
replies came. Bob’s hair had changed from brown to pure white, his 
form was bowed, and it took him a long time now to walk a mile 
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Bat everywhere he went he was greeted with great respect. All took 
compassion upon the poor old man, and they considered his feelings, 
for never once did they mention the name of his poor child. Well, as 
we have said, ten years had passed away and July had again come 
round. This year Bob determined to try his luck in London, and with 
that intention he set off and worked his way, little by little, to the great 
city. 

Eventually, he arrived in Piccadilly, and after some slight refresh- 
ment, he entered one of the side streets, and bringing forth his violin 
commenced to play. But poor old Bob did not get as much as he would 
have got outside one of the country inns, and he was proceeding to return 
his instrument to its place when a man in mechanic’s attire, and carrying 
a bag of tools, touched him on the shoulder, saying cheerily : “ What, 
Bob, old friend! Can it be really you?” 

Bob raised his face. ‘I can’t call your voice to mind,” he said. 

“T don’t suppose you can,” returned the man. “ But when I tellk 
you that my name is Tom Bing, perhaps you will.” 

Blind Bob held out his hand. “Tom Bing! is it really! ‘Well, I 
am glad to meet a friend.” 

“And soam I, Bob. Lord! it’s years since I last saw you.” 

“ Ay, nigh upon twelve,” returned Bob, “soon after I lost my 
sight.” 

“ Yes, I recollect. Ah, that was a bad job, Bob! I heard about the 
death of your wife, poor thing. And how’s the girl?” 

No sooner did the words leave Tom Bing’s lips than blind Bob; 
uttering a groan of despair, let his violin fall with a crash to the pave- 
ment. Don’t!” he cried, “don’t! I can’t bear it.” 

“Why, you don’t say she’s dead, Bob?” 

“No, no. Worse, worse !” 

“Worse! How on earth—but come, Bob, take hold of my arm. IE 
am off to the Royal Concert Hall. I am still stage-carpenter. Come 
along, and let me hear all about it as we go along. I am sorry to see you 
still street-playing ; but that don’t matter to me. I can give you food 
and shelter for a few days. I shan’t be able to get away from the halt, 
until after the concert, but that does not matter, for I will see that you 
are all right. It’s a grand night there to-night, Bob. Some new lady, 
from America going to sing. She has a magnificent voice, l’ve heard 
say, but you know better than I what music is. So if you stop you will 
have a treat, and it will remind you of old times.” 


Evening came round. The heat was most oppressive, but the public 
cared not a straw for that. Would they miss such a treat as had beem 
promised? ‘Would they miss hearing the vocalist about whom so much 
had been said and written? Not they. 

For some weeks the hoardings had been covered with various 
coloured placards, announcing that Miss Rose Pertolli would shortly 
make her first appearance before the English public. The newspapers had 
said that she was not an Italian as her name implied, but that she was 
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an English lady, but having been adopted by Signor Pertolli, the eminent 
professor, she had taken his name. And on this evening she was to sing 
some English ballads. An hour before the opening of the doors the hall 
was besieged by eager crowds. And when at last they were flung open 
the house was speedily filled from floor to ceiling. 


“You stand there, Bob, and you will be able to hear all,” said Tom 
Bing, as he placed blind Bob carefully against one of the wings, and 
Bob, who was a great lover of music, promised not to move. Soon, 
above the roar of the orchestra, came those sounds so dear to a débutante, 
the sounds of a thorough Enylish welcome. Signor Pertolli had intro- 
duced his pupil and adopted child, Miss Rose Pertolli. And blind Bob, 
thinking of other times and forgetting what he then was, clapped his 
hands heartily. 

And now the audience settled themselves, the conductor of the 
orchestra raised his baton, and the plaintive notes of “ Home, Sweet 
Home” stole softly through the house. Blind Bob started violently, 
then his hands dropped to his sides, and down his rugged cheeks fell tear 
after tear. No sooner did Miss Rose Pertolli open her lips than all felt 
that she was a brilliant vocalist. Every eye was fixed upon her beautiful 
and expressive face, but none saw the excited attitude of a man by the 
wings. 

‘“ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home,” came softly and 
tenderly from the lips of the vocalist, and no sooner had it left them 
than a most awful shriek rang through the house, and blind Bob, holding 
out his arms, tottered on to the stage, crying: “My child! my child! my 
Rose! my child!” 

Miss Rose Pertolli dropped the music, and rushing into the arms of 
blind Bob, uttered but one word, “ Father!” before she fell insensible 
at his feet. The orchestra had stopped, and the public were standing 
looking silently on at the novel scene. Fortunately the manager of the 
hall retained his presence of mind, and while blind Bob was bending 
over his newly-found child and frantically kissing her, the curtain was 
dropped. After a few moments, Signor Pertolli came forward and 
apologised, and stated that with their permission Miss Rose Pertolli would 
come to the front later on, 


At the expiration of a week, the public were made acquainted with 
the particulars of the scene at the Royal Concert Hall. They were as 
follows: On the night when blind Bob and Rose lay under the hedge | 
some gipsies had passed, and seeing Rose and thinking that she would 
be a source of profit to them, they quietly enveloped her in a sack, and, 
despite her struggles, carried her off. In one of their vans they kept her 
for some weeks, and eventually she was brought forth and compelled to 
join them in their “entertainment.” But Rose pined and fretted to 
such an extent after her father that they began to get alarmed, and the 
gipsies, to stop this, caused a letter to be forged which announced hér 
father’s death. After two years with these gipsies Rose made her escape, 
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and after travelling first from one place and then to another, she fell in 
with the manager of one of the provincial theatres. Liking her appear- 
ance. he took her in hand and introduced her to the stage, where she 
appeared in a pantomime. Now, it so happened that she was allotted a 
singing part, and at one of the performances Signor Pertolli was ‘present. 
He made inquiries respecting her, and eventually paid a sum of money to 
the manager to cancel her engagement and hand her over to him. On 
his return to Italy, a month after, he took Rose with him, educated her, 
and some years after introduced her to an American audience. Then, as 
we have seen, he brought her to England. Signor Pertolli knew the 
whole of her history, and he endeavoured to find out whether her father 
was really dead, but failed. 


Blind Bob lived for many years to enjoy the society of his daughter, 
who soon made a great name in England. She had plenty to do at her 
various engagements, but nevertheless she always found time to sing to 
her father; but of all her songs nothing delighted him so much as 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 








STAGE AND STREET POPULAR TYPES. 


eee Begess eeveve By. J. Patcrave Simpson. 


S HERE is no doubt that I shall be set 
down as a cantankerous, crusty, carping, 
and cavilling old fogey, in attempting 
to attack two well-beloved and popular 
types, as:displayed on the stage and in 
the street, for the delectation, admira- 
tion, and even affection of all classes, 

Sand especially of our juvenile public. 
= I will risk the obloquy, however, as my 
objection to these typical favourites— 
amounting almost to loathing—has been 
rankling in my mind for very many 
see tee ‘es =6©>_- years; and that mind must seek relief 
at last, in jestifiention of the objections it has raised so long. 

At the same time, I take pride and credit to myself for my excessive 
boldness in daring to break a lance—on paper—against the one of the 
popular heroes, who every year keeps running so glorious a career, to 
the delight. and amidst the applause of thousands on thousands. Will 
my readers be “awfully” shocked when I confess that this idol I 
would shatter is the pantomime clown? Will they be startled when I 
assert that it is for strictly moral, social, and practical reasons that 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. 1V. H 
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I venture to “fight the fight” against the “dear old clown ”—“‘the 
jolly old clown "—the especial favourite of so many generations of young 
playgoers, not to say of deluded old playgoers also? 

To mitigate the accusation of old-fogeydom I had better confess, at 
once, that my dislike:to the pantomime favourite sprang up in my little 
mind from my earliest childhood, and became rooted there for ‘the rest 
of my life. 

My first initiation into the mysteries of the stage took plaee on the 
occasion of the performance of some sensational drama of the period. 
I have some faint notion that it was “The Castle Spectre” of Monk 
Lewis, lately revived for the “scoff and scorn” of modern playgoers 
by Mr. Hollingshead at the Gaiety. At all events, I know that my 
nascent love for the drama burst into such full blossom, under the 
infinence of that sensational sun, that I was in eestasies of delight, and 
that I told my nursery-maid the whole story of the piece I “had 
witnessed ” with much excitement. On the second oceasion when I ‘was 
taken to the play I was promised delight still more eestatic in witnessing 
the glories of a pantomime. What was the result? My brothers laughed, 
and crowed, and clapped their little hands; but I sat in a state of 
glum disappointment. When afterwards asked by my father why I 
was not pleased, I enouneed my very juvenile criticism that it was all 
foolish nonsense, that the Harlequin was an ugly man with a black 
face, that the Columbine was a silly fool to be in love with “an ugly 
man with a black face,” that the Pantaloon was an unsightly old cripple, 
and that, more especially, the “jolly old Clown” was a nasty beast, who 
ought then and there to have been taken to gaol for all the horrid 
misdemeanours he perpetrated. 

No doubt, after this confession, I shall be denouneed as «an wwiul 
little pedant, In the matter of pantomimes, however, I have not been 
mended in my pedantry by the experience «if wiper wears; and I am 
still inclined to ask, why the sympathies of our .tising generation should 
be eternally enlisted in favour of such a reprilsive and odious character 
as the English stage-clown? Never was heroavexdhip cultivated with 
an influence more perverting to the -youthfulanind, or «withmore frightful 
results. 

Have you ever watched the effect of :sudh theaching an nr little 
Christmas playgoers on their return home after their memenible panto- 
mime night? Perhaps not. I have. And Jet me assure cyou, that a 
family must be far better regulated than the proverbiil ome am which 
accidents will happen—the children must be held under very unusually 
strict control, if the practical application of the lessons learned from that 
visit to the theatre, for the purpose of seeing a pantomime, are not very 
disastrously apparent. 

A ‘few of these instanees of lessons taught and lessons learned may be 
easily enumerated. Papa’s pocket is picked, and his purse surreptitiously 
. gtuffed intoa boy’s trousers pocket, with contemptuous gestures to animagi- 

nary policeman ; the butler’s legs are severely burned by the application of a 
red-hot poker to his calves’; small brothers are knocked down ‘by violent 
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blows (no “pantomime slaps” \these) to their serious injury, and pieked 
up again, to the damage of. their little heads, by-the seats of their nether 
garments ; the baby, if hands can be possibly laid on. it, is held with its 
head downwards, or whirled about. by the end of its infantine long frock 
(it will bea blessing if it be not sat on); croekery is smashed ; butter- 
slides beamear the drawing-room carpet ; the butcher's boy is violently 
assaulted at the avea-gate ; the whole household is thrown into confusion 
“thrice confounded,” nay, a hundred times “confounded ;” and pater- 
familias has reason, if he ean but fathom -the mysteries f cause and 
effect, to regret that his unwary belief in established Christmas jollities 
should have, induced him to take his dear boys to the pantomime. 

Yet what isto be.said? Are not all-the elown’s enormities considered 
merely very fine jokes, which everybody ought to admire and applaud ? 
Was not the “jolly old clown” applauded and admired when he taught 
these cruel, tricks, and set these dangerous examples? and isn’t he “ such 
a good fellow!” Why, everybody laughed at him, and said so. And 
why should naturally eruel and mischievous urchins be blamed for what 
was hailed with delight in that glorious protetype’? Poor little un- 
reasoning creatures! they have only learned the lesson taught them ; 
and, maybe, they better the imstruction—that is all. There are few 
pedantic little boys who consider the “ jolly old clown,” as I haye said, a 
“nasty beast,” and wish that he had been sent off to prison at once. 

Let it, be fully understood that this is no erusade against pantomimes 
as pantomimes, or all their gorgeous and attractive allurements ; it is 
only to the one great popular object of veneration in the ‘ harlequinade” 
—the clown—that the antipathy, which I would prove just and reason- 
able, extends. Without taking matters too seriously, I am still inelined 
to ask what.spirit of brutalisation has induced our national mind to 
accept such a type as the clown for.a Christmas hero of the jollification, 
enlightenment, and approbation of our rising generations, and lavish so 
much approbation and applause on his thieving, his gluttony, and his 
promiscuous cruelty ? 

In pantomimes, as they were originally conceived, some sort of 
reprobation was attached to the character of the clown. The plot of 
what is technically called “the opening” was always based on the same 
unvarying story, although varied and variable ad infinitum. A pair of 
virtuous lovers were thwarted by eruel guardians or some such tyrannical 
oppressors, and made to go through a continual series of misfortunes and 
distresses, to the good old tune, with variations, “The course of true 
love never did run smooth.” Some well-known fairy tale, nursery story, 
or legend, was selected for the embodiment of this constant theme. The 
evil influences of the little drama were, of course, rendered comic, 
although still kept in their due position as objects of repulsion and 
abhorrence. From the first, magical aid was necessary for the further- 
ment of the pantomimic design ; and the services of a benevolent fairy 
‘were enrolled in favour of virtue and innocence ; whilst a malicious and 
wickedly-disposed necromancer, gnome, or demon did all he could do to 
_ throw the weight of his supernatural power into the scale of tyranny and 
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oppression. The adventures of the unlucky lovers were made as exciting, 
interesting, and multifarious as suited the fancy of the author or the 
necessities of.the selected legend. In the climax of the “opening” they 
were reduced to such straits that even the Spirit of Benevolence, who 
strove to aid them in their loves, had only one resource left to save them 
from the impending danger. She was constrained to transform them 
into Harlequin and Columbine, in order to enable them to escape their 
enemies ; but in this emergency she did her last good work by bestowing 
on the former the only remaining magic favours in her power—a sword 
or bat, by which he was able to effect magic transformations at will ; 
and a cap which, when only worn, insured him the advantage of 
invisibility. They were then sent into a new world, to work their way 
on their own resources, and baffle their enemies as best they might. 
At the same time, the hostile Spirit of Evil was not to be thwarted by 
his adversary the good Fairy. He also had his last resources for the 
persecution of innocence and virtue ; and he in his turn transformed 
his own favourite agents for the propagation of all that is cruel and 
vicious in humanity into Pantaloon and Clown, and sent them on the 
mission to pursue, persecute, and, if they could, capture the escaping 
lovers, and bring them in triumph to his den, or demon-hall. The two 
evil personages of the “ opening” still, in their yet more comic forms, 
preserved their ancient attributes of cruelty, vice, treachery, and senile 
amativeness, although with a greater spice of caricature, as suited their 
more highly-caricatured natures. The story of the lovers’ fate was never, 
in any degree, forgotten or relaxed during the entire “ harlequinade ;” 
and the characters of Pantaloon and Clown were still supposed to be 
objects of obloquy and scorn as well as ridicule. But this coherence of 
story between the “opening” and the “ harlequinade” has long since 
disappeared : all settled purpose of plot has vanished. 

The comic scenes—in other terms, those of the “ harlequinade ”—of a 
pantomime have been degraded into a mere mass of senseless and inco- 
herent absurdity. Who said “There is no nonsense without sense” I 
forget. Perhaps I never knew. But he was a wise man. The non- 
sense of the modern harlequinade has no longer the feeble ray of sense 
which formerly enlightened it. It is true nonsense no longer. But what 
is worse, and far more to my present purpose, the character of the Clown, 
utterly sundered from his former odious antecedents, and existing only as 
a peculiar type by himself, which audiences are compelled to accept as 
now seen, without any previous enlightenment, is to my mind one of 
the most detestable beings ever set before a numerous, and especially a 
juvenile audience, as an object of admiration, even of veneration for the 
instruction of a rising generation. 

There still remains the other type—that of the streets—which is 
perhaps of wider influence ; for the Clown generally passes away with 
Christmas-tide, but Punch is of all time, and almost of all seasons. He 
is, in his humble way, a theatrical personage, and in that condition a 
part of my subject. 


This hero of the streets, this delectation of the juvenile Arabs—to say 
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nothing of nursery-maids and children of the better classes—this reader 
of life’s lesson on life’s highway, far surpasses Master Clown in his 
iniquities. He beats his wife to shouts of laughter; he murders his baby 
—he is approved ; he murders his wife—he is applauded ; he murders a 
whole string of policemen—indeed, everybody who in any way obstructs 
his career, or thwarts his passing whim ; he is cheered until “the welkin 
rings.” When at last arrested and condemned he evades his fate by 
hanging the very hangman, every spectator’s sympathy goes with him ; 
and even when the Devil comes to fetch him, he actually disposes of the 
Devil, and terminates the instructive street drama by a wild dance with an 
Indian war-whoop. 

Now “Punch” is a great national institution; he will be seen 
and welcomed this summer on all the sands and at all the seaside 
places in the United Kingdom; and I am aware that in venturing 
to attack him I am setting myself up as an object of obloquy 
almost as great as that incurred by my denunciation of the “jolly old 
clown.” But still I would urge some little measure of reform as regards 
the minor hero of the highway. In my early boyhood I remember right 
well there was a sort of retributive spirit observable in the dénouement of 
Punch’s drama. In those days the Devil got the upper hand at last ; and 
the hero of a hundred crimes was carried off to condign punishment as 
surely as Don Juan on a superior stage. A modern code of street ethics 
seems to have found this scene of retribution objectionable. The favourite 
object of sympathy and approval must be made triumphant to thie last, 
and still applauded in the war-whoop of victory. He might be considered 
a very thankless part, if any particle of sympathy were to be withdrawn 
from him. The feeble lesson once taught must be abolished ; the juvenile 
peripatetic philosophers of the streets must go away with the idea that 
crime must be thoroughly appreciated, and that no retribution can over- 
take so amusing and audacious a rapscallion. Let it not be supposed 
that I desire to abolish altogether so great an institution as the comic 
crime-professor of our public places. I would only in a very humble 
spirit suggest that we might, without much detriment to the effect of the 
popular street drama, return to the old conclusion with its shadow of a 
moral, 

In denouncing these two types of the stage and the street-—the Clown 
and Punch—have I really been instigated by a serious desire to eradicate 
tendencies so detrimental to the moral instruction of our rising generation, 
or have I allowed a mere carping spirit of pedantry to get the better of 
me? 


[I cannot say. But you have written a capital paper, for which our 
readers will be thankful.—Ep. Tuzarrg, C. 8.] 
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Our Play-Box. 
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DIE MEININGER. 







Au, FLE Meininger have been long enough in. London to. give 
us a full taste of their quality. They must be judged 
as a whole, and as a whole we have now full. materials: 
for judging them. They deserved, and have received 
from London playgoers a cordial. and respectful welcome. 
Their pretensions were lofty ; they professed to do for us 
that which we can no longer do for ourselves—that is; to 
render adequately the plays of Shakspeare; and they 
undertook to act Molitre, and to show in London how a 
gteat German: company could give some of the masterpieces, and other 
pieces, of the German drama. It was easy to predict the character, 
but it: was impossible to foretell the quality of their performances. Now 
that they have shown us fully what they can do—now, when there is no 
danger of lessening their popularity, or of injuring their suecess—it. seems 
good to attempt a critical estimate of the value of their art and of the 
completeness of their renderings. In trying to assimilate and to com- 
prehend any lesson they may have had to teach us, it will be wise to 
endeavour to estimate the essence of their totality rather than to essay to 
analyse’ single productions or individual acting. I shall try to speak 
broadly of their main and leading characteristics as a company, instead 
of dealing with their merits or defects in detail. If I speak of the 
rendering of any single part, that will be done only in order to consider 
that part in reference to the whole. 

For evil or for good, the Meininger are the exponents’ of a: rigid 
system, arid that system is one that strips the heavens of. the stars, and, 
as some will think, leaves a blank void of night. Their system is, 
indeed, ready to dispense with even good acting in good parts. Of great 
acting in great parts their system will reck little. To suit the Meininger 
system the drama should be remodelled. Plays should be written 
wholly without great parts; and those that are already written should. be 
subjected to a process of extirpation of the highest creations of dramatic 
genius. The Meininger do many things well, but they do not do well 
those things that require to be done better than merely well. In the 
drama some things should be done greatly, or not done at all. “Et 
pourtant il y a un coin de divin dans ’homme,” as Heine said; nor 
should an audience ever be satisfied with great parts other than greatly 
rendered. It is not satisfactory to see a play like “ Othello” done ata 
decent level from Montano downwards, while the characters above 
Montano are feebly or badly personated; and this truth remains true, 
even though the mob at Cyprus should hail the arrival of the storm- 
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tossed heroes with well-drilled and expressive excitement. It may be am 
imperfect, or even a bad system, to: have the great parts-in a great play 
greatly rendered while the lesser characters’ are insufficiently acted ; but 
this faulty system is; to my mind, better than the one which, while 
carmg for the little, gives the nobler characters with wholly insufficient 
talent. ‘This lesson, at least, is emphatically taught by the Meininger. 
“ Their tameness’ is shocking to me.” ‘With them the nobler characters 
are poorly played ; and their performances are unspeakably wearisome in 
the dead level of their mediocrity. Their system has the faculty of 
depriving a great play of interest and of charm. The true ensemble of a 
mighty play must include great rendering of great characters. 

The Meiminger furnish an argument in favour of the star system. 
There is more delight in seeing the fine acting of Sarah Bernhardt, 
shining brightly amid such poor surroundings, than in ~— the 
joyless flatness. of a Meininger mediocrity. 

The Meininger seem—nor is this much to be wondered at—to have 
but little conception of the “humours” of the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth. The comic characters that Shakspeare drew are English, and 
are Elizabethan, whether they be placed in Illyria, in Messina, in East- 
chepe: With us, all actors, even inferior ones, have imbibed; it may be 
out of the air, some knowledge of at least the traditions of the national 
characteristics of the “ humorists” that their Shakspeare set in action for 
the stage. 

The two excellent players that the Meininger brought with them— 
Fraiilein Haverland and Herr Barnay—are not, I am told, regular 
members of the company in its native home, Meiningen. 

As typical instances of the bad rendering of great characters, I would 
cite those of Brutus, in “Julius Cxsar”; Karl von Moor; m “The 
Robbers.” We-can scarcely conceive those parts worse played. In the 
case of Brutus, it may be urged that the player had no knowledge of the 
great traditions of the great. part; but this plea cannot avail German 
actors playing Schiller—that Schiller mit dem sie gross gewordem sind, 
with whom and with his traditions every German actor has grown up 
together: The representative of Brutus had failed to discern Shakspeare’s 
meaning, and was unacquainted with the characteristics which all great 
players have stamped upon the part. Of the sad lofty dignity—of the 
noble magnanimous soul—of the man whose high nature was at war 
with the deed which he held it a patriotie duty to do—of the generous 
friend—of the nobly tender husband—there was no suggestion and no 
trace. The noblest Roman of them all was depicted without dignity, 
without worth, while the actor drudged through the dialogue with false 
emphasis and with gesture superabundant and often vulgar. And yet 
an adequate representative of Brutus is necessary to the ensemble of 
the play. 

One of our greatest English actors—the last of our noblest actors— 
whose performance of Brutus: was a living criticism upon, and am ideal 
embodiment of the character, has placed om record some of the views 
which lay behind his executive coneeption of the part. Macready says 
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of Brutus that he, when playing it, sought to render the “ dignified 
familiarity of dialogue, the enthusiastic inspiration of lofty purpose ; the 
tenderness, reluctance to deeds of violence ; the instinctive abhorrence of 
tyranny ; the open simplicity of heart and natural grandeur of soul.” 
Of none of these qualities did the Meininger player give a glimpse. 
Brutus is too great for a conspirator. His noble generosity, as shown by 
overruling Cassius to allow Antony to speak, would indeed be an instance 
of unwisdom in a mere conspirator; but the very greatness of Brutus, 
his patriotic feeling and high-souled ideal reasoning, render him the tool 
of so subtle and ruthless a conspirator as is determined Cassius. Brutus 
rises into the ranks of abstract great souls. He was infinitely greater 
than his day, loftier than his surroundings. Again, the part of Brutus 
must be looked : the eye must be satisfied before the intellect can be 
reached. John Kemble, Young, Macready, were Brutus to the eye as 
well as to the intellect of the spectator. The Meininger player, cast for 
the part, could not even look Brutus. The body was unsuitable and the 
soul was wanting. Neither in physique, in figure, bearing, voice, was he 
suited to the character ; and no competent stage-management would have 
cast such an actor for the part. Macready, who alternated Cassius and 
Brutus, records his feeling of the “ eager ambition, keen penetration, and 
restless envy of the determined conspirator.” The Meininger Cassius 
was far better than was their Brutus ; but yet the leading traits of the 
lean and wrinkled, envious, adroit, unscrupulous conspirator were but 
faintly indicated. 

Take, next, Karl von Moor in “The Robbers.” The Meininger 
brought with them no stage lover, no true representative of the Helden- 
rollen, or heroic characters; they had no Emil Devrient, no actor who 
could present youth, grace, fire, chivalry, and they therefore brought 


with them no fit representative of Karl von Moor. Karl is essentially 


young, magnanimous, graceful ; he is full of fire and of all the splendid 
showy qualities which belong, imaginatively, to the noble young noble- 
man impelled by his own wrongs—which to his morbid mind take the 
shape of world wrongs—into deeds of violence and a career of crime. 
Such deeds, such a career, are not natural to his nature. He should be 
presented on the stage as the young hero of splendid error who attracts 
sympathy for himself, while his action excites a fascinated horror and 
awakens,a reluctant condemnation. If this estimate of the character in 
action be true—and it is the estimate of it shown by Emil Devrient, and, 
with more ‘or less success, by all great German artists—what shall we 
say to the Meininger Karl? He had neither youth, grace, fire, enthu- 
siasm. He was middle-aged, sedate, heavy, lumpish, and conveyed to 
the audience no suggestion of the sad, misguided enthusiast of Schiller’s 
first fiery tragedy. Would any able stage-management have so miscast 
such a part? Again I say a good ensemble includes good actors in great 






Some of the plays which the Meininger produced here I have seen 
much better rendered in German theatres. I am glad that “ Faust” was 
not given. Having seen Emil Devrient and Hendrichs as Faust, Déring 
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and Kiihn as Mephistopheles, I feel that the Meininger troupe did not 
comprise an adequate Faust or a competent fiend. They gave us the 
“ Ahnfrau,” but not one piece by Lessing ; and of Goethe’s many plays 
only “ Iphigenie ” was presented. 

It is the very democracy of drama when the chief excellence resides 
in “mobs.” Yet they are the best things, broadly speaking, that the 
Meininger do; and when the best thing that a company of players does’ 
is not of the highest class it is liable to be overrated. And yet it is not 
quite clear that the Meininger crowds, good as they are, are so very much 
superior to similar things that have been done before. Take, as two 
instances that occur almost unbidden, the supernumeraries in “ Acis and 
Galatea,” or in “As You Like It,” at Drury Lane in the old time long 
ago. Macready tells us that: “In thinking on the difference of my own 
management and that of others, the critics might have seen that the 
difference was great, and the cause of it is this: that I thought for and 
acted to myself every character and every supernumerary figure, and 
taught them to act as I would have done had I been cast in their places. 
Thus there was the mind of a first actor moving and harmonising the 
action of the mass.” Perhaps such training was as efficient as that of the 
Meininger ; and then, besides, around the great “first actor” was gathered 
such a splendid company of players, and the great parts, as well as the little 
ones, were so admirably done! The jerks of the rays from the magic 
lantern in the storm scene in “ Julius Cesar” were not remarkable as 
stage effects; and in “The Robbers” the band of Karl von Moor was 
composed of ragged tatterdemalions instead of the wild young students 
who followed their captain in his lawless war with society. Schiller did 
not mean his robbers to be mean men or commonplace banditti. 

And what, then, is really the lesson that the Meininger had to teach 
us, which they ought to have taught us? It is, as it seems to me, this : 
that even good plays, produced with care and cost, can be rendered 
uninteresting, can be made weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, if pro- 
duced with a dull level of merely mediocre acting ; with acting which is 
only fitted for subordinate characters. We want to see not only 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, but also Hamlet; and no “mob” can 
compensate us for the absence of the Prince. We want to see Othello 
as well as the crowd that welcomed the hero to Cyprus. After a short 
experience of the Meininger we go to see them without anticipation, and 
we quit the theatre without regret. We enter listlessly and emerge 
depressed. Their ensemble, such as it is, has never shown us a touch of 
the grace and glory of the magic of fine acting. Our passions are not 
stirred, our emotions are not touched, our delight has not been excited. 
False and barren is the system which labours to present the poetical 
drama in action without an adequate presentment of great parts through 
the glorious art of great abstract acting. Systematic commonplace will 
never supply the place of the spontaneity of genius or the mastery 
of art. 

H. Scniirz Wizson. 
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THE THEATRE. 


“THE BRONZE HORSE.” 


By Howarp Pavt. Founded on Sonrss and Auszr’s Opera. 
First produced, Alhambra Theatre, Monday, July 4th, 1881. 


Fem Bamboo ... Ma. Harry Pavutron. Sou-Sou .- Miss Atrios May. 

Prince Toko. ... eo Mi. Faun. Leste. The Princess Stella eee Pueua. 
Miyako... ooo . M. Baws ‘Lawenet. Onusi .. ooo ea Vionzt Mze.worre. 
Yanko .. .» ow: Ma L. Kevusnen. Tamba Miss M. Newrow. 
Peki... os oo Miss Fanrniz Lesuiz. Peasants, Musicians, ~ % 


THE account. of the capital entertainment at the Alhambra given in 
“ Society” appears to sum up its many beauties and excellences:: 


** At the Alhambra, Mr. Howard Paul has made an excellent. start 
with the ‘Bronze Horse,’ a grand musical, romantic, legendary, Japanese 
spectacle, founded on Scribe and Auber’s celebrated opera. Think of all 
that for one shilling, and thrown in as well some hundreds of the 
prettiest costumes ever seen in combination on this remarkable stage ; to 
say nothing of two ballets, in one of which Gillert the pantomimical, 
Palladino the acrobatic, and Pertoldi the artistic dancer, compete in 
amicable rivalry, and one and all bring down the house. On two things 
Mr. Howard Paul may be congratulated. First of all, his’ book,. if occa- 
sionally a little too long, is bright, epigrammatic, and witty; and. in the 
second place, we have the old framework of a capital legendary opera.on 
which much modern fun and more modern music have been cleverly 
hung. It took some timé before the audience thoroughly understood 
this, or clearly mastered the fact that there was such a writer as Auber, 
or such an opera as ‘ Le Cheval de Bronze.’ ‘Why, I have heard all this 
before, it is. stale,’ said an ingenious youth on my left hand, who doubtless 
had never seen ‘ Le Cheval de Bronze’ in his life, but had unquestion- 
ably heard its melodies in countless pantomimes and burlesques any time 
this twenty years past. I for one have never seen a hobby-horse dance 
on the stage, whether it was by the Payne family or anyone else, that it 
was not jigged and galloped to one of Auber’s best known tunes from this 
very opera. Mysterious brigands and fantastic scoundrels invariably 
make their appearance to one of the tunes from the ‘ Cheval de Bronze,’ 
and this is no doubt why my young friend in the stalls—who had not. 
consulted his programme, by the way—was inclined. to think that 
Mr. Howard Paul, or M. Jacobi, or some Alhambra. director, had. been 
guilty of gross plagiarism. 

“Mr. E. L. Blanchard, the eminent dramatic historian, tells us all 
about the ‘ Bronze Horse’ and its history. 


The fanciful Chinese legend which furnished M. Scribe with the foundation 
of the libretto of Auber’s opera, “Le Cheval de Bronze,” originally produced at 
Paris in the spring of 1835, was very soon after presented in various: forms to 
the London play-going public. At Covent Garden, under the management of 
Mr. Osbaldiston, an adaptation by Fitzball was first brought out, with new songs 
and music, composed by George Herbert Rodwell. In January, 1836, Alfred Bunn 
gave the opera in English, with the original score, at Drury Lane; and then the 
Surrey, Victoria, and other minor theatres set ‘‘The Bronze Herse” running in 
diversified directions. Of late years the familiar movement in the overture, 
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generally associated with some equestrian feats, has served: to keep in remem- 
brance the memory of the operatic composition, bat the fantastic story of the 
Prince, who, mounted on the enchanted steed, seeks the skies and releases the 
Princess of Mogul from the spell of the Cloud-King, her guardian, is so little 
known to modern playgoers that Mr. Howard Paul might reasonably be per- 
mitted to recast the material in a grotesque mould without being amenable to any 
charge of irreverence. 


“To praise the Alhambra décor is-to paint the lily or gild refined gold. 
But even in the best days of Alfred Thompson I have seldom seen’ any- 
thing so artistically beautiful as the whole of the decorative arrangement 
of the first. or Japanese act. The:only thing that could possibly militate 
against its beauty would be the necessity of those black wigs for all the 
pretty Alhambra ladies. Coal-black Japanese head-dresses do not suit 
our ideal Saxon. beauty, and it was quite a relief in the second act to 
return to the fair-haired ballet girls when the scene’ changed from Japan 
te some super-excellent corner in fantastic cloudland. 

‘In order to give effect to the acting of the opera several old friends 
have come back to these popular boards, chief among them being Miss 
Fannie Leslie and Mr. Harry Paulton. Both received such a hearty and 
genuine reception that the tact of Mr. Howard Paul in connection with 
this move in the right direction was emphatically endorsed. An apology 
was made on the first night for Miss Fanny Leslie, on account of hoarse- 
ness, but indeed it was not wanted, for she sang with singular charm, 
and acted in that merry, light-hearted, and gay manner to which her 
admirers have been so long accustomed. This lady is buoyant, but never 
obtrusive ; funny, but never vulgar. It is: her part in: this opera to 
‘relieve it from dead weight, and she attacks: the task with great spirit. 
There is something in the singing voice of Miss: Fannie Leslie which to 
me is inexpressibly sympathetic. A plaintive: tenderness: runs through 
certain notes in her voice which I fail to diseover® im singers: of- greater 
eminence and reputation. I remember ones: im some drama at the 
Princess’s hearing this lady sing a simple little ballad}. called ‘The 
Broken Rose,’ and it seemed to me the perfectiom of English: ballad 
singing. Miss Fannie Leslie has the rare gift of: sympathy in her voice 
that is possessed by very few—such kind of sympathy, I mean. as we 
found in Schneider, Judic, and Chaumont: such as I find mow in 
Mrs. Osgood and Miss Fanny Leslie. 

“ Mr. Paulton is deservedly popular, for he is an artist, let people say 
what they like, and possesses an inimitable fund of dry and pungent 
humour. Of all the skits on the wsthetic craze few have been funnier 
than Mr. Paulton, in white ballet skirts decorated alone with-a sunflower 
‘glory’ about the head and armed with a white lily wand. And then 
Mr. Paulton as the Japanese idol. Who but an artist could convey that 
stolidity, heaviness, and woodenness of an inanimate figure? It is the 
misfortune of Mr. Paulton to: be continually embarrassed by an over- 
lengthy book, but his humour is self-evident, and his imperturbability 
splendid. Doctors no doubt differ. There were those who could not 

discover any fun whatever. in the lectures of Artemus: Ward.. To my 
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mind such people are as phenomenal as those who are colour blind. Mr. 
Fred Leslie, the tenor, is vastly improved, and Miss Alice May sings the 
difficult music entrusted to her very admirably, but I miss with regret 
Miss Constance Loseby and also Miss St. Quinten, both clever and 
popular ladies. 

“The ballet competition wages furiously, and ‘Pertoldi’ unques- 
tionably carries off the prize. All do their utmost, but ‘ Pertoldi’ wins 
nem. con. I hope I shall not be considered rude if I implore Mdlle. 
Palladino to change her black ballet skirt for a white one. A black 
ballet dress is an abomination ; it is ugly in itself and ungraceful, but in 
this instance it succeeds in killing all the dresses surrounding it. It is 
like a dirty smudge on a pretty face, and is directly offensive to the eye. 
As usual, there are nothing but congratulations for M. Jacobi, the com- 
poser, and M. Bertrand, the ballet master. The hot weather can alone 
play pranks with such an entertainment as the ‘ Bronze Horse,’ and even 
in that respect it must be remembered that the Alhambra is the best 


ventilated theatre in London. The Americans have made it a home of 
their own.” 
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T would be really too ridiculous, in the 
present state of the weather, to. persist 
in promoting perspiration by reference 
to crowded concert-rooms and thronged 
theatres, were there not just an outside 
chance of imparting an additional zest 
to the seasonable enjoyments to which 
society is at present addressing itself, by 
summoning up distressing recollections 
of the torments undergone in the above- 
mentioned terrestrial purgatories. I can 
well imagine that the joys of a breezy 
day at the sea-side, or of a shady seat 
. % upon a sheltered lawn—the mere passive 
contentment of existence in idleness and fresh air—may be enhanced by 
a reminder of St. James’s Hall during a Rubinstein Recital or a Richter 
Concert. What subtler relish to the lazy bliss of outdoor life in high 
summertide could be devised than the summoning-up to the mind’s eye 
of such sultry souvenirs as a Patti night at Covent Garden, or as the 
physical condition of a fashionable audience closely packed within the 
purlieus of Her Majesty’s whilst Nanetti-Mephistopheles is confidently 
backing human passions against abstract morality, or, haply, Minnie- 
Carmen is deriving lurid glimpses into the future from arduous study of 
“the devil’s books”? How sweet an increment of complacency may 
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accrue to the free wanderer upon springy sands or yielding turf, emanci- 
pated from town and its oppressive amusements, as he reads in these pages 
how the modern St. Anthony was tempted by a Demon to compose the 
most intolerable opera produced upon any stage since it pleased Ludwig 
der Baier to chastise his subjects with “Tristan and Isolde”; and how 
the huge theatre in Bow Street was repeatedly crowded to the ceiling by 
moist dilettanti, losing flesh and temper in their efforts to make head or 
tail of the foul fiend’s inspirations! In reminding cool, perhaps even 
collarless, people of these dread ordeals, I feel myself to be their bene- 
factor. Non v’é maggior piacere che ricordarsi del tempo infelice nella 
contentezza. I beg Dante’s pardon for perpetrating so lame a paraphrase ; 
but the lines tell truth, although they do not scan. 


It has struck me of late that the devil, as recommended to publie 
attention by Boito and Rubinstein—not to speak of Gounod and Berlioz 
—-is becoming quite a popular character in this country, and that the 
kindlier feelings of music-lovers at least are being systematically enlisted 
in favour of his moral rehabilitation. There is a considerable run upon 
supernatural beings in another direction, too. Wagner and Massenet have 
introduced us to a goodly company of unfamiliar deities ; and scenes in 
heaven are by no means uncommon attractions upon the operatic stage. 
But, on the whole, the honours of the dyric drama seem to be reserved 
for His Satanic Majesty. Modern composers, maybe, are animated 
towards that much-reviled personage by the sort of pity which is akin to 
love—a feeling cognate to the charitable impulse that moved the kindly 
Scottish minister to solicit his congregation’s prayers for the “ puir auld 
de’il” who, as he pregnantly observed, must stand a good deal more 
urgently in need of intercession upon his behalf than even the 
most inveterate human sinner. In poetical and musical advocacy 
of this considerate view, Messrs. Lermontoff and Rubinstein have 
gone farther than any of their predecessors or contemporaries. Between 
them they have made up a sentimental fiend teeming with fléshly 
passions, and asking nothing better than to barter his infernal 
birthright for a woman’s love. This demon, psychologically as well as 
musically, is the quaintest monster imaginable. He is not afraid of 
angels. He is anxious to become the father of a family, lead a respect- 
able life, die in the odour of sanctity, and, in due course, suffer translation 
to a sphere which, unless all our traditional notions respecting a future 
state be erroneous, should be peculiarly uncongenial as a place of per- 
inanent residence to persons of his class. In his endeavours to achieve 
this laudable purpose he exhibits such energy, perseverance, and pathetic 
earnestness that the sympathies of the audience, from first to last through- 
out the opera, are with him, and against the celestial opposition en- 
countered by his reformatory projects. He is good-looking, eloquent, 
persuasive, and tremendously in love; so the public is easily entrapped 
into wishing him good luck in his enterprise. This view of the devil is 
a novel one, at least in England. Its ethics, to say the least of them, are 
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odd. .Dnring a dramatic impersonation of the eternal struggle between 
the principles of good and evil it is imexpressibly diverting’to observe 
British society on a Saturday night demonstratively taking the side of 
that Power from which it intends to supplicate deliverance, according to 
the Revised Version, on Sunday morning. 


Lermontoff’s libretto, as done.into English by Mr. Pittmann, is supremely 
funny. For unconscious humour it may boldly challenge eompetition 
amongst the most side-splitting literary productions of the day. Not so 
Rubinstein’s music. His share of the ‘‘ Demon” is, not to put too fine 
@ point upon it, deadly dull. That so gifted a song-writer should have 
composed an all but utterly unmelodious opera is a circumstance at once 
surprising and discomfiting. ‘There are only two appreciable tunes in 
this wearisome work, and they are to be found in the incidental ballet- 
music. Neither of these is original. Russia has furnished Rubinstein 
with one—the other is a popular Roumanian hora. They are admirably 
instrumentated, and crop up refreshingly out of a wilderness of orchestral 
lieux communs. They cause the bored listener to prick up his ears; and 
his gratitude for their occurrence, as a contrast to the tedious dismalness 
of their antecedents, inclines him to overrate their intrinsic merits. As 
for the vocal music of the “‘ Demon,” it is ugly where it is not insignificant, 
terribly fatiguing to the leading soloists, and scarcely less so to the 
audience. In their gallant endeavours to render it efficiently, Albani and 
Lasd#alle, when I heard them as Tamara and the Spirit of Evil, had sung 
themselves hoarse by the end of the second act. During the interminable 
duet in the nunnery, when Satan offers to beeome a Christian if the 
Circassian Princess will consent to share his unlimited income, the 
greatest of living vocalists observed to me: “If Madame Albani sings this 
réle often she will destroy her voice.” After hearing “ Il Demonio” one 
is more than ever theretofore tempted to wish that eminent pianists and 
instrumental composers would let the lyric drama alone. They do not. 
as a rule, understand the human voice, its capacities or disabilities. 
Their demands upon its resources are extravagant and unreasonable. 
They ask more of it than it can give, and recklessly turn it to uses for 
which it was never intended by Nature or trained by culture. 


One or two of the new “ effects” introduced to the musical public by 
the author of the “Demon” are singularly noteworthy. The sound 
produced by the process of putting an edge on to several scores of 
Caucasian snickersnees, previous to their utilisation for lethal purposes 
upon recreant Tartars, is in itself an undeniable, if somewhat startling, 
novelty, calculated to make each particular tooth stand on end in the 
jaws of those who hear it unexpectedly for the first time. Admirers of 
old-fashioned instruments should be grateful to M. Rubinstein for his 
spirited revival of the marrow-bone and cleaver in the opening seene of 
the third act. Even at butchers’ weddings these pleasing vehicles of tone 
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are rarely heand in our degenerate days,:and the ingenious Moldavian 
deserves great credit for resuscitating them in connection with a econ- 
ventual call to prayers. There is a clog-dance too, of epithalamian 
significance, that is replete with rhythmical emphasis. They call it a 
breakdown.in St..James’s Hall, but its effect is very Caucasian at Covent 
Garden. 


When a female angel makes apparition in a sacred edifice with a 
view to lending moral support to a perplexed and overwrought human 
soul, she should mot be hampered in her benevolent mission by a redun- 
dancy of wing. Either the entrance through which it is her business to 
emerge upon the stage should be made large enough to accommodate her 
flying appendages, or these latter should be judiciously clipped. It must 
have been very trying to Madame Trebelli the other night, to find herself 
stuck fast by her-wings in the doorway of a “practicable” chapel ; and 
the spectacle afforded by an anxious “super,” stuffing those angelic attri- 
butes through an aperture several sizes too small for them, however 
recreative it may have been, was, perhaps, a little out of keeping with 
one’s abstract conception of a celestial visitant. An embarrassed angel is 
as ridiculous an anomaly as a sentimental fiend, arrayed in deep mourn- 
ing and penetrated by an ardent desire to forsake the error of his ways, 
to espouse a lady of the orthodox Greek persuasion, and, as Mr. Pittmann 
happily puts it, to entwine around his graceful consort’s waist “ whiche’er 
the sun’s rays most resplendent.” 


Summi summarum, “Il Demonio” is badly and cruelly written for 
the voices, lacks originality, and is pervaded throughout by the most 
unpardonable of all operatic sins—tiresomeness. The plot is a tissue of 
absurdities—the situations and stage ‘“ business” are paltry—the dialogue 
of the Italian version is high-falutin’ rubbish. Mr. Pittmann has done 
his best to:turn the libretto into a screaming farce, and reference to his 
lines at any moment throughout the depressing performance will irradiate 
with a joyous smile the cheek furrowed by carking care, such as cannot 
but accrue from agonised efforts to discover the latent beauties of M. 
Rubinstein’s music. This Pittmann is an arch wag, I warrant him ; and 
if the Demon’s score were only one quarter as comical as the words he 
has fitted to it, every number in the work would be accompanied by the 
entire audience with peals of unextinguishable laughter obbligato. Alas! 
this is not so ; indeed, it is altogether otherwise. 


The Gyes have “set” this lugubrious opera with great liberality 
and considerable taste. The costumes, Circassian, Georgian, Lesghian, 
Tartar, etc., are uncommonly handsome. From a theatrical point of 
view, they absolutely wallow in “local colour.” ‘The scenery is perhaps 
not quite up to the dresses ; but, as Mercutio said of his wound in his 
fine sprightly way, “’Twill serve, ’twill serve!” Albani and Lassalle 
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sing and act their most objectionable parts in a manner that does 
honour alike to their energy and conscientiouness. As the orchestral 
accompaniments against which they are called upon to strive with all 
their might for some three consecutive hours are apparently all 
marked fortissimo on the score—they are certainly played so—it is dif- 
ficult to understand how they hold out until the action of the piece 
achieves its climax in Tamara’s death, through the baleful effects of a 
fiendish kiss, and the amorous Demon’s re-damnation “by special request” 
of the superfluously feathered Angel. But they do; and are much to be 
pitied for the sufferings they manifestly undergo in fulfilling their terrible 
task. 


Adelina Patti has been “reviving,” too, since the conclusion of my 
last monthly budget; not, like Rubinstein, fine old crusted musical 
“rudiments,” such as knife-grinding or marrowbones and cleavers, but 
two of her older réles, Giulietta and Linda. In both she achieved 
triumphs of the sort to which she alone, of all living prime donne, has 
been accustomed, season after season, for twenty successive years, and in 
every European capital of the first class. Her impersonation of the 
naive, loving, heroic Juliet is a perfect realisation of the Shakespearian 
ideal, and she exhibits extraordinary dramatic force in the romantic part 
of the much misunderstood Swiss maiden. Although she had been 
suffering from severe indisposition at the commencement of the month 
she was in great beauty, and I have seldom heard her voice richer or 
fuller than in Gounod’s melodious opera. She is a wonder. Only by 
the merest accident she became aware that her latest performance of 
“ Dinorah” at Covent Garden had been also her five-hundredth appear- 
ance before the London public in the character of prima donna assoluta. 
One of her countless admirers—“ humble, but none the less ardent,” as 
he modestly described himself—imparted this interesting fact to her in a 
courteous little note, which she showed to me with the greatest imaginable 
exultation. It is indeed something for the dear little woman to be proud 
of, that, by her own talents and honest hard work, she has, before com- 
pleting her thirty-eighth year, earned over a hundred thousand pounds in 
London alone. What the total proceeds of her artistic career since the 
year 1860 may have been, including the costly gifts lavished upon her 
by almost every European sovereign, I can only surmise. Probably their 


‘gross value has considerably exceeded half-a-million of money. Most 


of it has gone into other people’s pockets and not even stayed there ; 
for her successive exploiteurs have, I fancy, not prospered exceedingly on 
the lucre they extorted from their too willing slave. It is only since 
she finally bought back her liberty that she has been singing at any 
profit to herself; and even within that comparatively short interval of 
time her transcendent natural gifts and artistic capabilities have enabled 
her to lay by a handsome competence, which will soon be converted into a 
large fortune by the pecuniary reward of her impending Transatlantic 
tour. 
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Amongst the leading musical events of the month have been 
Benedict’s grand annual concert, Rubinstein’s pianoforte recitals, a 
Rubinstein and Menter evening given by Bechstein—at which I hear that 
the irritable Moldavian boxed his host’s ears for turning over two pages of 
a duet instead of one—and the last two Richter concerts, both devoted to 
Beethoven’s “ Missa Solennis.” Everybody who is anybody—except the 
queen of song, who was unavoidably prevented from obliging her valued 
old friend—sang for Sir Julius, the happiest and proudest of fathers. 
By-the-way, Albert Edward Julius has been weaned, and bears up 
valiantly against his change of diet. Sarah Bernhardt and Henry Irving 
were among the veteran maestro’s “ great attractions ;” and London 
society, I rejoice to hear, gave its own especial favourite—the first of 
English actors—ten times as enthusiastic a reception as it accorded to 
any of the foreign stars competing for its favour and applause. On the 
whole the entertainment was an excellent one, and, I am glad to say, a 
financial success, The general public invariably supports Sir Julius, and 
is grateful to him for affording it an opportunity of making acquaintance, 
once a year, with nearly all the musical celebrities of the day. People 
who cannot afford to visit opera-houses and concert-rooms frequently 
during the season are enabled to keep themselves au courant of its 
novelties by attending a Benedict concert, at which, in the course of a 
single afternoon, they can command a resumé of the past trimester’s 
novelties. As teacher, composer, and leader, the kind old knight has 
rendered invaluable service to musicians and music-lovers in this country 
for well-nigh fifty years past. He is become a national institution, the 
object of popular affection, as well as respect and admiration ; and his 
audiences are not made up of mere fashionable cliques or bourgeois 
confederacies, but are eminently representative of all classes of musical 
society. 


Rubinstein has played better and worse this year than in former 
seasons. He was heard to great advantage at the Grande Matinée of 
the Musical Union in Schumann’s delicious Pianoforte Quartet and in 
one of his own Pianoforte and Violin sonatas, a brilliant and charming 
work, which also afforded to Leopold Auer an admirable opportunity for 
displaying his mastery of tone and execution. Upon other occasions the 
great pianist laid himself only too open to adverse criticism by sins of 
commission and omission, coarseness and slovenliness, the two besetting 
defects of his otherwise faultless playing. It is also to be regretted that 
he devotes so largé a portion of his programmes to his own compositions, 
many of which—especially his later ones—are barren of invention, over- 
crowded with technical difficulties, and almost inconceivably wearisome. 
The effort to produce more than he has in him is manifest in these works, 
which, frankly speaking, are for the most part mere “ pot-boilers” and 


of inferior quality, abounding in internal evidence that their composer 
has written himself out. 
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Ex-Captain of Cuirassiers Anthony Schott has recently purchased 
the ancient castle of Abenberg, in Franconia, formerly a family seat of 
the Hohenzollerns, and proposes to take up his residence in his new 
possession at the expiration of his engagement with the Court Theatre of 
Hanover. He will doubtless prove as efficient a Schlossherr as he was a 
cavalry officer, before his universally lamented retirement from the 
German army. Indeed, there are few positions in life this robust and 
resolute gentleman could not fill with greater credit to himself and 
advantage to mankind at large than that of an operatic singer. I hear 
with pain and consternation that my friend Carl Rosa has engaged him for 
ten weeks of the 1882 winter season, at Her Majesty’s. What have the 
English Wagnerians done that they should “stand within the danger” of 
Herr Schott? Can it be that there is no other Lohengrin available, but 
the untuneful being whose strident and vulgar rendering of that sublime 
part so angered Hans von Biilow that, when Schott was presented to him 
after the performance, he addressed him in the following memorable 
words: “ Hoéren Sie mal, Herr Schott; sie sind kein Schwanenritter, 
sondern ein Schweinenritter!” (‘ You are not a Knight of the Swan, but 
a Knight of the Swine.”) 


Now that poor Dingelstedt is dead, Hans von Biilow is unquestionably 
the bitterest jester in Europe—like the immortal Brown of Calaveras, 
“a most sarcastic man.” So was Dingelstedt in his time—a more 
genuinely amiable fellow did not live, but his sense of humour was so 
keen and his wit so ready, that he could never resist a joke at the 
expense of any one who happened to lay him or herself open to satirical 
comments, I remember, years ago, in Vienna, he was once chatting upon 
theatrical matters with one of the Burg actresses, as justly celebrated 
for the plurality of her lovers as for her dramatic talent. In the course 
of conversation she happened to say: “ Accidents of that sort often 
happen in our sphere.” “Hemisphere, you mean,” interrupted Dingel- 
stedt. “Very well, hemisphere, if you please,” she rejoined good- 
naturedly, and went on with her sentence. Presently she again let fall 
the word ‘‘ sphere,” and was again smilingly corrected by the Baron, who 
remarked : “I am sure you mean hemisphere.” ‘“ Let it be hemisphere, 
with all my heart,” replied the lady, anxious to please the omnipotent 
Imperial Director of the Court theatre. In her very next observation, 
however—oblivious of his correction—she recurred to her old familiar 
phrase: “ The sphere in which we theatrical people live...” “You 
should say hemisphere, my dear creature,” interpolated Dingelstedt, for 
the third time. “And pray why hemisphere?” exclaimed Friulein 
B——,, losing patience. “‘ Because,” the Director gravely replied, “ hemi- 
sphere is what you really mean. It is a Greek word, and its exact 
translation is demi-monde/” 

Ws. Bearry-Kineston. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 
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UB ROSA.” This is the time of roses, of 
sunshine and of happiness, when Nature 
in all her glory tempts us away from the 
dull routine in which we live, and tries to 
humanise the best of us. The worst remain 
brutal and bitter, soured and uncharitable 
even in the presence of nature. I was 
musing the other day upon roses, as I 
passed many and many a lovely rose- 
garden on the river Thames, on a delightful 
summer afternoon holiday, between Med- - 
menham Abbey and Maidenhead. As we 
were enjoying the perfect peace of the 
scene and the seductive calm, contrasting the idyllic charms of such an 
existence as this with the fever and fret and anxiety and troubles of 
our own lives—as we passed the still and secluded back-waters 
branching out from the main stream, with their white water-lilies and 
whiter swans, the sultry hay-fields, the flower-fringed banks, and the 
magnificent stretches of variegated woods—as we passed the sleepy little 
locks and the pretty pleasure parties, the bronzed oarsmen and the girls 
in their pink dresses—a friend whispered in my ear that he had once 
written on “ the pleasures of obscurity.” There was more in that remark 
than any of you would think, and it seemed to me that a silence settled 
upon the company, mostly composed of men brilliant and gifted in their 
various departments of life, none of them unobscure, at any rate. 





The pleasures of obscurity! Which one of us toilers and workers, that 
calm and cloudless summer afternoon, would not have exchanged the best 
portion of our life, with its limelight notoriety, for such obscurity as this} 
TI question if with most men the occasional applause is not counteracted by 
the constant disappointments. Men long to become actors, women pine to 
be identified as actresses ; we write books and poems, we keep beating our 
heads against the wall; but are we really happier than the sleepy old 
man who opens the lock-gates, or the girl in the rose-gardens whose 
senses are soothed continually with the roar of the distant lasher, or what 
the Poet Laureate calls “the murmur of innumerable bees ?” 


But what has all this to do with roses, you will ask? I will try and 
tell you, The rose is the emblem of secrecy. ‘ Rosa mystica” they call 
it, in religious faith. The rose is a flower that, when in old days it was 
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blessed by the Pope, was hung up on the arch of the confessional, as a 
type that everything connected with this sacrament was sacred. And so 
the story of the rose went on. Architects, in old days, carved a rose in 
the centre of the wooden ceiling of the refectory, as an emblem of the 
preservation of sacred secrets. Anything that was spoken “sub rosa” or 
under the rose, was on that account strictly private. When we in our 
ordinary phraseology say that “this is strictly masonic,” or that “-we are 
all tiled in,” we mean exactly what the ancients did when they sat and 
talked confidentially under the carved rose. 





The question is whether this rule of silence in matters of delicacy is 
observed so strictly in modern days as it should be. The increase of 
theatrical clubs and social gatherings render the law of silence all the 
more important. There seems to be a fever for what is called “ theatrical 
gossip ;” when facts are not forthcoming, invention sets in. No harm is 
intended, but the most serious harm is done to individual characters and 
to the welfare of a generous art. Stories scandalous in themselves, in- 
capable of analysis and proof, are passed about from lip to lip. These 
tales gather as they grow, and men, otherwise honourable, do not hesitate 
to increase slander for the careless sake of telling a good story. Men as 
a rule can take care of themselves ; but the strangest story is that women 
appear to have no champions. Things are said about them in the most 
unblushing fashion, and no one is found to check the idle tongue. From 
the club the story in some garbled and offensive form appears in print. 
It is passed about and commented on by those who profess not to believe 
it, and if men or women whose characters are deliberately injured, take no 
steps for suppressing the scandal, it is assumed to be true ; or, if not true, 
it is charitably stated “that people would not dare to print such things if 
there were no foundation for them,” and that after all “there is no smoke 
without fire.” No doubt the law protects any citizen against personal 
injury, and a paper warfare can depose a scandalous rumour ; but it is 
expensive to invoke the one and unwise to enter into the other. 


The evil seems to be capable of correction by a little manliness and 
chivalry from within. The old public school feeling obtained its 
power from the observance of very simple rules. All individual error 
was considered todo harm to the community at large. If a boy behaved 
like a blackguard it was held that he was bringing discredit on his school, 
and his schoolfellows took very good care that he should behave as a 
blackguard no more. The interference of a master was not necessary. 
The school protected its own interests. Unfortunately there is no such 
feeling to protect the interests of dramatic art, although it suffers not a 
little from repeated scandal. People joke and jest in a very harmless 
fashion at clubs, and say things “under the rose” that are in a measure 
sacred ; but when these facts are served up cold, for the edification of a 
curious and hungry world, they are extremely unpalatable and indigestible, 
and they are instrumental in giving the publica bad impression of the 
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lives and habits of actors and actresses. The outside world, crediting all 
that is put before them, would be inclined to believe that the art-world 
dealt in “envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” whereas it contains 
hearts as generous and impulses as admirable as can be found in any 
other existing profession. If a man or woman succeeds, or is succeeding, 
and are a credit to the art they adorn, why should there be such a hunger 
for undermining that reputation and ascribing some miserable motive for 
every public action ? 


Motives are so easily manufactured ; but why should not a public man 
be occasionally credited with a good motive instead of a bad one? No 
doubt the evil is not confined to the art-world. It is the fault of the 
age. That spirit of fair play on which Englishmen used to pride 
themselves so justly is not so much in the ascendant as it used to 
be. Loyalty is at a discount. The people succeed best who have the 
impudence to make an extraordinary statement, and the nerve to brazen 
it out ; and so it is that actors and actresses, and all sorts of public men 
and women, are followed about, watched, outraged, and pryed upon, when 
they are endeavouring to behave themselves as private citizens, and the 
whole of their private and domestic lives are made the sport of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. If public men misbehave they are no more entitled 
to claim concealment than the rest of their fellows; but we really don’t 
care to know where Mr. Sock takes his glass of ale, or where Mr. Buskin 
spends his Sunday afternoon. If an actor makes a joke at a private 
dinner-table, or an actress entertains her friends, it is “ playing it rather 
low down” on them—to quote an Americanism—if these facts are 
trumpeted to the universe. Such public statements could not be made 
without some flagrant breach of faith. There must be too many who 
accept hospitality and peach, or who sit silently in clubs, and make 
money out of private conversation. To “kiss and tell” is not an 
enviable office, and was once considered outside the pale of honour. If 
people would more continually believe that the rose were carved on the 
roof that shelters conviviality and companionship, there might be less 
heart-burning and misunderstanding. 


The unenviable nature that week after week can indulge in bearing 
false witness, raking up the tag ends of deplorable secrets, sifting out all 
that is mean and discreditable in everyday life, endeavouring to do injury 
with a calm and specious countenance, throwing mud from behind hedges 
in the hope that some of it may stick, is not far removed from that of the 
mischievous boy who cannot see a newly-painted wall or a fair surface 
without daubing it all over with dirt. The word “charity” has disappeared 
altogether from the revised New Testament and from much of society that 
wants revision. 


I have been playing at lawn tennis with a young lady (writes 
Major Walter Wingfield, the inventor of that splendid game—to whom 
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the thanks: of the community at large are decidedly due) and I have 
vanquished her. She is younger and quicker than I am, and lawn tennis 
requires these qualifications, not great strength or vast endurance ; 80 a 
woman can play as well as a man—this one did. How then did I win? 
Listen, and I will tell you a secret. I won the game simply because I 
was dressed for lawn tennis, and she was not. Now why should this 
be? When she goes out riding she puts on a riding habit. When she 
goes to bathe she puts on a bathing dress. Why, therefore, when she 
plays lawn tennis does she not put on a lawn tennis costume? 

Thus I mused; and then, as I leaned back in my easy-chair, I think 
what sort of dress she might wear, and a vision of a fair form, clad in a 
tunic of white flannel, with a roll collar, a kerchief of cherry silk tied round 
her throat, the loose ends showing from under the white collar, a skirt of 
eighteen inches long, a cherry-coloured band round her waist, and a pair 
of continuations of white flannel (such as men wear, only looser) floats 
through my brain. It seems a sensible dress and a modest dress, that 
should shock no one. Yet I know women are critical about each other’s 
dress. What will they say to such a startling innovation as this? I am 
nervous even about making the suggestion, and hopeless about it ever 
being carried out. 

Be that as it may, still if any club will start such a uniform, the lady 
members will reap the greatest comfort and benefit, and compete with all 
others on the most advantageous terms. 

After such a dress I have hardly patience to name others, but a 
Norfolk jacket, with a kilt reaching half-way down to between the knee 
and the ankle, and with a Tam-o’-Shanter cap on the head, would not be 
bad ; neither would a vivandiére’s dress, or a Turkish costume, with 
pyjamas, and a top skirt down to the knees, be unsuitable. A jersey is 
a comfortable garment, but I don’t know how to finish it off below. Will 
Lady Harberton turn her attention to this matter. She will never have a 
better chance of introducing her divided skirt than as a lawn tennis 
dress. 

At this moment I am roused from my reveries by the butler, who 
himself does me the honour to valet me, bringing in my bath and my 
dress clothes. I ask him to wait a moment whilst I roll up all the 
clothes I have been playing in—a set of flannels, lawn tennis shoes, 
socks, cap, and my belt strapped round—and desire him to kindly take 
them down to the weighing machine in the hall, and weigh them. In a 
few minutes he returned with the weight written down on a piece of 
paper. I at once scribbled a note to my late opponent : 


“Dear Miss C.—I have beaten you most unfairly. The clothes I 
was playing in only weigh five pounds and a quarter. What do yours 
weigh? Will you kindly let your maid weigh them—everything you 
had on—and let me know ? 

“Yours, W. W.” 


The butler begins to think I am not quite sane, but off he goes with 
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the letter, and, when I come downto dinner, Iam informed that it has 
been most conscientiously done, and that it weighs ten pounds and three- 
quarters, I saw the bundle, it was a big one; but of course I was not 
allowed to investigate its sacred contents. The dress was a tweed tailor’s- 
made costume. 

It follows that my thirteen stone of flesh, bone, and muscle has only 
to carry five pounds and a quarter, while her nine stone is hampered with 
ten pounds and three-quarters. 

If to-morrow she were to play the best man in this house, dressed as 
I have suggested, and if he were handicapped by having a railway rug 
strapped round his waist, tied in at his knees, and pinned up coquettishly 
behind, I should be prepared to lay any wager that she would win. 


Mr. W. Douglas, of the Park Theatre, writes to me as follows: 
“ As a constant reader of THe Tueatre, I have perused with much 
interest Mr. J. S. Clarke’s account of the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. That excellent comedian is, however, slightly mistaken in 
supposing that edifice to be ‘the oldest theatre in England or America, 
with the possible exception of Sadler’s Wells.’ The Rochester, Dover, 
Southampton, Yarmouth, and Doncaster theatres are all older, and the 
York, Bristol (old theatre in King Street), and Richmond Theatres very 
much older. The three last were opened in the same year, 1765. The 
little Richmond Theatre, of which a notice lately appeared in your 
columns, has been graced by the presence on its boards of King, Charles 
Dibdin, Weston, Quick, Miss Younge, Moody, Gentleman ‘Lewis, 
Parsons, John Palmer, Bannister, Edwin, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble, George Frederick Cooke, Incledon, Braham, 
Signora Storace, Liston, Mrs. Davenport, Charles Mathews the elder, 
Edmund Kean, Charles Young, Macready, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nisbet, the 
elder Farren, Bartley, Meadows, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, the Keeleys, 
Buckstone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Miss Foote (the late Countess of Harrington), 
Mrs. Walter Lacy, Webster, Miss Helen Faucit, and Miss Amy Sedgwick. 
Richmond Green should indeed be classic ground.” 


Miss Vivienne Faunce was ill-advised to make her first appearance 
at any theatre as Pauline; and of the whole performance of “The Lady 
of Lyons” at the Park Theatre on July 8th I am unable to say anything 
complimentary. There would be no kindness in encouraging Miss Faunce 
to believe that she made a success in a part which at present she is cer- 
tainly not qualified to undertake and the acting of the other ladies and 
gentlemen in the cast was such as to induce me to repeat once more my 
protest against amateurs playing five-act pieces in general, and the five- 
act pieces of Lord Lytton in particular. 


“Edwin Booth,” writes a valued correspondent, “‘was born at a 
Maryland farmhouse, in November, 1833 (consequently being im his 
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forty-eighth year), on a night memorable for a brilliant shower of meteors. 
It is rather a strange coincidence that Edwin L. Davenport and also John 
M‘Cullough, very recently at Old Drury, were born on the same day in 
the same month, though in different years. It is a well-known fact to 
those who have the honour of his acquaintance, that Edwin Booth has 
great tenderness of heart, playful humour, a mind imbued with a keen 
sense of liveliness, and a cordial sympathy with the joys of others; and 
yet, with all this, the whole nature of the man, from first to last, seems 
thoroughly saturated—if I may use so strong a term—with sadness, 
occasioning isolation from all companionship, and causing himself to be 
regarded almost as a lonely man. It is this strange temperament that 
has helped in great measure to make him so admirable in his performance 
of the character of Hamlet. Some years since, his father and he were 
dressed for Pierre and Jaffier in ‘Venice Preserved’; Edwin, as Jaffier, 
had put on a close-fitting robe of black velvet. ‘ You look like Hamlet,’ 
the father said ; ‘why don’t you play it?’ The hint was taken; and I 
believe I am not far out in stating that at the present day, were any one 
to take a consensus of opinion in America, Edwin Booth would be 
accepted as the greatest Hamlet of the present century in that country. 
Since that time our own Mr. Henry Irving, to whom be all honour, 
has achieved the unprecedented task of playing Hamlet two hundred 
consecutive nights in one season; but Booth’s exploit was performed in 
turbulent New York in the closing months of a terrible and bloody civil 
war. Some many years since it was my good fortune to see the elder 
Booth but once, and then in a comparatively inferior part, viz. Pescara, 
in Shiel’s terrible tragedy of ‘The Apostate.’ To quote from a con- 
temporary: ‘He was a terrible presence. He was the incarnation of 
smooth, specious, malignant, hellish rapacity. His exultant malice 
agemed to buoy him above the ground. He floated rather than walked. 
His glance was deadly. His clear, high, cutting, measured tone 
was the exasperating note of hideous cruelty. He was acting a fiend 
then, and making the monster not possible, but actual. Edwin’s débit 
was made in 1849; afterwards he appeared in California in 
1852 ; and in the Sandwich Islands and Australia had four years of hard 
training ; and when he came to the East again in the autumn of 1856, 
he had ceased to be a novice, and had blossomed into a ripe and finished 
tragedian. He next appeared at Baltimore, then in the South, and later 
on in many other parts of the country. In 1860 he came to England, 
and played in London, Liverpool, and Manchester; returned to New 
York in 1862, and from September 21, 1863, to March 23, 1867, he 
managed the Winter Garden Theatre. On February 3, 1869, he opened 
Booth’s Theatre, and held possession fill the spring of 1874. For 1876 
he made a tour in the South ; and in San Francisco, where he filled an 
engagement of eight weeks, the receipts exceeded 96,000 dollars. In 
concluding my rambling little article, I may remark that the subject of 
my sketch has been tried by some of the most terrible afflictions that ever 
tested the fortitude of a human being. When yet a boy, and literally 
struggling for life in the semi-barbarous wilds of Old California, he lost 
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his father under very painful circumstances. The next hard and bitter 
blow was the loss of his first love—the wife who died while absent from 
him—so young, so lovely, scarcely past tlie threshold of youth, and a 
lady who by her winning ways was most precious to all who knew her. 
Respecting the unhappy incidents connected with his poor lunatic brother 
Iam discreetly silent. He left this country with the burden of another 
supreme domestic sorrow weighing upon his shoulders. And yet under 
all these varied trials he has borne bravely up as a man and a gentleman, 
pursuing without flinching the even tenour of his.way, strong, gentle, 
patient, neither over-elated by public homage nor embittered by private 
grief. Such sterling qualities as he possesses may well entitle him to 
the affection and kindly regards of his fellow-countrymen, who doubtless 
are justly proud of his goodness and his dramatic renown; and also 
highly gratified to know that the Old World has now laid her wreath of 
laurel on his name.” 


My good friend J. W. D. (and who does not know who that is?) 
reminds me that the original Juliet with Charlotte Cushman at the 
Haymarket in 1845 was her lovely sister Susan Cushman. And then 
he adds: “I, during my long experience, have seen but one Juliet— 
Adelina Patti ; but I should like to teach Sarah Bernhardt English, and 
make her play the part. Oh, Gemini! wouldn’t it be fine?” It would 
indeed, most excellent of critics, and I hope to see it some day. I would 
sooner see Sarah Bernhardt’s Juliet in French than not at all. 


A very short time after the Summer Number of Taz Terre arrives 
in New York there will follow it, much to the regret of all playgoers, 
Mr. John McCullough, whose portrait in the character of Virginius is 
given in this number. He has endeared himself to many private friends 
by his manly nature, his sound sincerity, and his unaffected modesty; and 
outside this intimate circle he has been welcomed as an actor who 
champions the old school of downright vigour and strength against 
many of the artificialities and trivialities that cling to the skirts of 
so-called realism. There is a mean between muscular acting and rant, 
just as there is between natural acting and affectation, and Mr. John 
McCullough held his own at a dangerous and very formidable moment. 
I cannot show better the appreciation in which Mr. McCullough is held 
in his adopted country of America—for of course he is an Irishman— 
than by quoting the poem written in his honour by Mr. William Winter, 
the eminent dramatic critic of New York, who has a keen and sensitive 
taste for art in all its branches : 


Long hushed is the harp that his glory had spoken, 

Long stilled is the heart that could summon its strain ; 
Now its chords are all silent, or tuneless, or broken, 
What touch can awaken its music again ? 
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Ah, the breeze in the green dells of Erin is blowing ! 
If not her great bard yet her spirit can flame, 

When proud where the waters of Shannon are flowing 
Her groves and her temples re-echo his name. 





Float softly o’er shamrocks, and blue-bells, and ‘roses, 
Blend all their gay tints and their odours in one; 
And sweet as the zephyr in twilight that closes, 
Be the kiss of thy love on the brows of thy son! 


Breathe tenderly o’er us, who cluster around him, 
In this, his glad moment of triumph and pride ; 

Deep, deep in our souls are the ties that have bound him, 
And life will be lone with his presence denied. 


From the arms of the mother, in childhood a rover, 
To exile he came, on the wanderer’s shore ; 
To the arms of the mother, his trials all over, 
And honoured and laurelled, we yield him once more. 


Speak low of the love that there longs to embrace him, 
Speak loud of the fame that awaits him afar— 

When homage shall hail him, and beauty shall grace him, 
And pomp hang her wreaths on the conqueror’s car ! 


When the shadows of time at his touch fall asunder, 
And heroes and demi-gods leap into light ; 
When the accents of Brutus ring wild in the thunder, 
And the white locks of Lear toss like sea-foam in night; 


When the grief of the Moor, like a tempest that dashes 
On crags in mid-ocean, has died into rest ; 

When the heart of Virginius breaks on the ashes 
Of her who was sweetest, and purest, and best ; 


How proudly, how gladly their praise will caress him! 
How brightly the jewels will blaze in his crown! 

How the white hands of honor will greet him and bless him 
With lilies and roses of perfect renown! 


Ah, grand is the flight of the eagle of morning, 

While the dark world beneath him drifts into the deep ; 
But cold as the snow-wreaths the mountains adorning 

Is the light that illumines his desolate sweep. 


When the trumpets are blown and the standards are streaming, 
And the festal lamps beam on the royal array, 

How oft will the heart of the monarch be dreaming 
Of the home and the friends that are far, far away! 


There’s a pulse in his breast that would always regret us 
It dances in laughter, it trembles in tears ; 
. With the world at his feet, he would never forget us, 
And our hearts would be true through an ocean of years. 


The cymbals may clash and the gay pennons glisten, 
And the clamour of gladness ring jocund and free, 

But, calm in the tumult, his spirit will listen 

For our whisper of love floating over the sea : 
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For the music'of tones that were once so endearing, 
A wind of the west o’er a prairie of flowers, 

But that never again will resound in his hearing, 
Except through the tremulous sadness of ours. 


Ah, manly and tender, thy deeds are thy praises ! 
Speed on in thy grandeur, all peerless and lone, 

And greet, in old England, her hawthorns and daisies, 
With a spirit as gentle and bright as their own ! 


Speed on, wheresoever God’s angel may guide thee! 
No fancy can dream and no language can tell 

What faith and what blessings walk ever beside thee 
Or the depth of our love as we bid thee farewell. 


The Philo-Thespian Club played “A Cup of Tea,” and “The Palace 
of Truth,” at St. George’s Hall, on June 30th, in aid of the Gentle- 
woman’s Self-Help Institute. The performance of “The Palace of 
Truth” was an interesting one; and, with two or three exceptions, the 
piece was very well acted. As a rule, when noticing amateur per- 
formanees where the general acting has been good, I do not dwell 
upon the exceptions, but I have reasons in this case for departing from 
my usual custom. Mr. G. H. Phillips made King Phanor needlessly 
vulgar. The part as he rendered it seemed quite out of keeping with a 
fairy comedy, and he introduced some silly “business” which spoilt the 
situation at the end of the second act. Did I not think Mr. Phillips 
capable of better things, I should have passed over his performance in 
silence. I have said what I have said because I believe him to be possessed 
of genuine comic power which was, on this occasion, unfortunately mis- 
directed. Miss Constance Weston was Azéma. As most playgoers know, 
Azéma is a short part, but one in which every sentence tells with the 
audience. There were not wanting signs that Miss Weston, because of 
the applause and laughter which followed whenever she spoke, was under 
the impression that she was making a great acting success with the 
character. This was hardly the case. The audience laughed at and 
applauded Mr. Gilbert’s admirable lines, but it must be owned that Miss 
Weston’s delivery of them did not contribute much to the effect they 
produced. Mr. W. L. Hallward, who ought to look Prince Philamir to 
perfection, was somewhat unfortunate in his make-up, and did not seem 
at his ease in the part, which nevertheless is one that should suit him. 
This finishes the fault-finding. For the rest of the cast I have only 
praise, Mr. C. T. Davis, Mr. A. O. Purkis, Mrs. Lennox-Browne, a very 
accomplished lady and conscientious artist, and Miss M. Linford, were 
all good; and Mr. F. J. Lowe as Chrysal, and Mr. W. 8. Matthews as 
Zoram were both excellent. It remains to notice the charming acting 
of Miss Stoepel and Miss Helen Maude as Mirza and the Princess 
Zeolide. The success of both these clever ladies was complete and 
unequivocal. Miss Stoepel, if I am not misinformed, has acted pro- 
fessionally in America, and she is so well suited to the part of 
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Mirza that it would be difficult to find any one to play it better. I 
do not know, of course, whether Miss Maude’s imitation of Miss Ellen 
Terry is deliberate or unconscious, but whichever it is, I would venture 
to hint that it may be carried too far. Apart from this, her performance 
of the Princess Zeolide deserves very high praise indeed. 


In the performance of “The Serious Family” for Mr. Coe’s benefit at 
the Imperial Theatre on June 21st, Miss Canning played Mrs. Charles 
Torrens remarkably well, The excellent acting of this lady in “ Meg’s 
Diversion” at St. George’s Hall some three or four months ago was 
noticed at the time in this magazine. That she was as successful 
as Mrs. Charles Torrens as she was of Meg can hardly be said. But that 
was not her fault ; the part does not allow of her being so. One gets but 
a brief glimpse of Mrs. Torrens after she has been won over to her 
husband’s side, and has ceased to be “serious ;” but from Miss Canning’s 
acting towards the end of the piece, I should say that there is a character 
in “The Serious Family” in which she would be still more successful 
than as Mrs. Torrens. If I am not mistaken, she would play Mrs. 
Ormsby Delmaine admirably. She is certainly a very clever and 
promising actress, and I shall hope to hear of her again. Mrs. Viveash 
as Lady Sowerby Creamly, Mr. J. R. Taylor as Aminadab Sleek, and 
Mr. J. T. Oliver as Charles Torrens, were all good. Mr. Hervey was 
rather too noisy as Captain Murphy Maguire. Other parts were filled by 
Mr. W. J. Ward, Miss Amy Grover, Miss Drummond, and Miss Flower. 


A dramatic performance in aid of the funds of the orphanage of the 
Infant Saviour, Kilburn, was given at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on 
June 27th, by members of the Shakspearian Reading Society, of which 
Mr. Henry Irving is president. The programme consisted of three scenes 
from “The School for Scandal,” followed by Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
“Sweethearts.” The “School for Scandal” scenes were played by 
Messrs. W. L. Bicknell, Hara L. Estrange, C. J. Newcome, H. Brown, 
and Miss Feildtmann. In “Sweethearts” Miss Hester was successful as 
Jenny Northcote, and Mr. C. J. Newcome excellent in both acts as 
Harry Spreadbrow. 


That there is a sad dearth of actresses at the present time no unpre- 
judiced person can possibly deny. Those who write plays and those 
who pay for them must look around despondently when they have a 
drama or-a comedy to cast in a manner to suit critical tastes and 
fastidious audiences. Seeing, therefore, that the provincial school is 
comparatively dead, and that except on the amateur stage—a most 
useful and healthy institution—there is no possible chance for the prac- 
tical dramatic education of actresses, we should all be alittle merciful 
to those ladies who, actuated by despair, take theatres during the dull 
season, in no spirit of arrogance, but in order to get to work and to do 
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their best. How seldom it is that earnest intelligence and determined 
persistency in work goes unrewarded!. Look, for instance, at Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere, who, by leaving no stone unturned, by working on every 
possible opportunity, by studying hard and making up her mind to 
improve, now finds herself in the possession of the confidence of such 
students of acting as Mr. Dion Boucicault, whose play of “ Kerry” never 
went better than on the occasion of Mrs. Beere’s benefit at the Adelphi. 


It was a bold thing, no doubt, of Miss Hilda Hilton to take the 
Globe Theatre for a series of dramatic matinées, and a bolder still to play 
“Frou-Frou” in the teeth of all that has been recently said and written 
about Aimée Desclee, Sarah Bernhardt, Helen Modjeska, and others; but 
for all that the practice and the trial have been invalyable to a lady who 
appears to have many most valuable requisites for the profession she has 
adopted. No one would be foolish enough to compare Miss Hilton with 
the great representatives of “** Frou-Frou ;” the lady herself would pro- 
bably deprecate any such comparison ; but the fact of these dramatic 
giantesses having preceded her does not prevent the unbiassed critic from 
noticing an undoubted intelligence and a sympathetic power that cannot 
fail to make its mark eventually. No actress is so heaven-born an 
artist as to be able to dispense with drudgery and training, but the first 
of the heaven-born gifts is that nice sensitive feeling that points the way 
to future success. Those who feel deeply can ever make others do the 
same. 


Miss Hilda Hilton is, however, no novice, having been working hard 
for over four years.in a quiet undemonstrative fashion. She has appeared 
at the Criterion, as Little Loo, in “Orange Blossoms”; at the Globe 
Theatre, as Mrs. Honeyton, in “The Happy Pair” ; at the Strand Theatre, 
as Ruth, in “ Ruth’s Romance”; at the Gaiety, as Juliana, in “The 
Honeymoon” ; at Brighton, as Jenny Northcott, in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
‘“‘ Sweethearts” ; at the Princess’s, as Martha Gibbs, in “ All that Glitters 
is not Gold” ; and recently, for a good spell of work, as Frou-Frou, at 
the Globe Theatre. 


Amongst the other fadies equally determined to work, who are 
entitled to every encouragement and sympathy, I may mention Miss 
Helen Matthews, who has appeared as Lady Sneerwell, at the Olympic, in 
a revival of “The School for Scandal,” and who possesses an evident 
taste and obvious refinement that will be invaluable to her in following 
this difficult and arduous profession. Voice, grace, and appearance are 
all in favour of Miss Matthews as an actress in modern fashionable 
comedy. 


Miss Marie de Grey, through whose energy and love of art there has 
been this Olympic revival of “The School for Scandal,” with Mr. and 
Mrs. Chippendale back again in London, also shows a most praiseworthy 
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ambition, and an evident desire to go on working hard and improving. 
But: above all things it must be remembered that it is useless to sit down 
and complain about the dearth of actresses if we refuse to extend any 
encouragement or mercy to those who have ambition and intelligence. It 
is easy enough to compare ambition with perfection, and having satisfied 
the mind with Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. Kendal, and Modjeska, to sneer at 
everything else ; but the difficult thing is to give encouragement where it 
is due without flattery, and to point out error of method without giving 
pain. If it is confessed that actresses are wanted and that ambition 
requires the discipline of a school that does not exist, let us be charitable 
enough to foster talent by encouragement. 


A word to those who would preserve by the side of the portrait of 
the late Adelaide Neilson another memorial, tinged perhaps with a little 
sadness. The London Stereoscopic Company has published an exquisite 
photograph of the last resting-place of this gifted actress, as it may be 
seen in the Brompton Cemetery. A rough and solid granite cross over- 
shadows a little flower garden fashioned by loving hands, and the clear 
words stand out to tell the passer-by that cross and flowers alike are 
“In loving remembrance of Adelaide Neilson, who died August 15, 1880. 
Gifted and Beautiful. Resting.” It isa peaceful picture without pain. 


That charming musician and sweet singer on the organ, Mr. W. A. 
Leggatt, has been appointed musical director at the Tyne Theatre, 
Newcastle, under the management of Mr. Richard Young. “ Music plays 
such a principal part now in the people’s entertainment, that I do 
not hesitate to say,” remarks “The Newcastle Examiner,” “that if 
Mr. Young makes the success we all wish him, his orchestra will be 
spoken of as an element in that good fortune.” But though Mr. Leggatt 
has been appointed conductor at the theatre, he will not neglect the organ 
at the Aquarium. 


Miss Millward, the eldest daughter of a well-known literary man, 
journalist, and author, has made a very satisfactory débfit on the stage 
of the Folly Theatre, and has bidden farewell to the Carlton Dramatic 
Club, where she won her laurels. The career of this clever young lady 
will be followed with interest, and here is another instance of the amateur 
stage as a training-ground for actresses. 


I much regret that, owing to Taz Tazarre going to press earlier than 
usual this month, the performance of the Irving Club on behalf of 
University College Hospital will be too late for notice in the Summer 
Number. On this occasion “ Awakening” and a “Scrap of Paper ” will 
be played, and Miss Bland, Miss Florence Worth, Mrs. Melton, Messrs. 
H. D. Shepard, F. J. Lowe, R. L. Roumen, and others will appear, under 
the stage-management of Mr. Robert Markby. 
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Mr. Pennington recited “ Horatius,” the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” and other pieces, at St. James’s Hall on July 6th, under the 
patronage of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, who were present on the occasion. 


—— 


A special and extra performance of the Strolling Players was given 
at St. George’s Hall on July 9th, in aid of the Home for Unemployed 
and Daily Governesses. The “ Porter’s Knot” was played by Messrs. 
Cecil Douglas, Claude Penley, Charles Lamb, William Chandler, John 
Walters, and Arthur Melnot, Mrs. Howard, and Miss Stoepel. Mr. 
Penley made a decided success as Samson Burr, and deserves much praise 
for some really clever acting. Miss Stoepel was very good as Alice. That 
amusing farce, “A Thumping Legacy,” followed. In this Mr. Louis 
Rouse was excellent as Jerry Ominous; Mr. Hugh Whall was good as 
Fillipo Teronimo ; and Mr. Penley played Bambozetti capitally. 


A poem in “ Punch,” called “The Cry of the Children,” advocating a 
generous remembrance of the poor pale-faced little ones who are left 
behind in London when we are enjoying ourselves out of town, asking 
for subscriptions to aid clergymen and schoolmasters and other generous 
folk in their annual treats to the green fields and the flower-starred lanes, 
has produced over £100, which is very judiciously distributed on the 
most liberal principles by the excellent editor, Mr. F. C. Burnand. If 
any readers of Tue THeatre and the Summer Number, happy and 
contented with their own children at the seaside or in the country cottage, 
happen to look back to the London they have left, and can picture the 
exquisite pleasure that a summer holiday of six or seven brief hours gives 
to the London child who has no friends, let them remember that 
Mr. Frank C. Burnand is to be found at the “ Punch” office, Bouverie 
Street, E.C., and that he is a just and generous almoner. Who that has 
ever been awakened in the morning by the cheers and shouts of London 
children mounted in the curtained van, and starting for Epping or Bushey 
Park, will regret the expenditure, well, even of a shilling for so good a 
cause ? 


An International, Musical, Dramatic, and Literary Association has 
been started as a Limited Liability Company, with several excellent 
and representative. names attached to the scheme; as, for instance, 
Mr. G. A. Sala,-Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Blanchard Jerrold, Hamilton 
Aidé, W. P. Frith, R.A., Hermann Vezin, Henry J. Byron, M. Victor 
Hugo, Victorien Sardou, Gounod, and last, but not least, the inde- 
fatigable and enthusiastic General Secretary, Miss Emily Faithfull, 
52, Bryanston Street, Hyde Park, W. The story of the Association is 
best told in its own words : 


“This Association originated in the grant to its founders of the sole 
and excluslve agency and representation, for the United Kingdom and 
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its dependencies, of the Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs 
de Musique de France. This important and flourishing Society was 

constituted in the year 1851 (at the time of the Anglo-French Copyright 
* Convention), for purposes of mutual protection, by the principal musical 
composers and publishers of France. It comprises on its long roll of 
members’ past and present the’ world-famed names of Rossini, Auber, 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Halévy, Gounod, Flotow, Berlioz, Hérold, Bizet, 
Offenbach, Lecocq, Planquette, Hervé, Audran, Ambroise Thomas, 
Félicien David, Adolph Adam, Thalberg, Lefébure-Wély, Victor Massé, 
Reyer, Clapisson, Grisar, Vasseur, Léo Delibes, Pessard, Louis Gregh, 
_ ete, etc. ete. Its annual income in France for authors’ and publishers’ 
dues is, in round figures, about £40,000. 

“ Impressed, after the lapse of thirty years, with a sense of the injustice 
and folly of remaining unremunerated for the performance of their works 
in the United Kingdom, the Council and members of the Society recently 
decided ‘to establish a British agency, which agency this Association has 
secured for a term of fourteen years on very favourable terms. The 
Association has the fullest discretionary powers to- treat and make 
contracts and grant licenses for the performance of all musical compo- 
sitions belonging to members of the French Society, as well as to 
prevent, or to retover damages for, unauthorised infringements of their 
rights ; the members expressly renouncing all power to treat or act other- 
wise than through the agency of the Association.” 


Just before going to press I received for my theatrical library another 
delightful book. It is the “‘ World behind the Scenes” (Chatto and 
Windus), full of the most animated, interesting, and historical matter, 
by that able and kind-hearted writer, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, critic, 
raconteur, biographist, and novelist, the well-known author of “The Life 
of. David Garrick,” “The Lives of the Kembles,” and many another 
interesting work in connection with the drama. As yet I have only had 
time to dip into the volume in a greedy impulsive fashion, and this I did 
with printers’ boys waiting on the bell, and appeals from the excellent 
master-printer to send the Summer Number to press and launch it on 
the troubled waters. But, my dear Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, why not give 
us an index to so much valuable and instructive matter? It is not a book 
to. be read and cast aside, but to be consulted as a work of reference full 
of curious facts. The result of so carefully-arranged a commonplace- 
book should have been treated to angexhaustive index. 
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